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ABSTRACT 


FURTHER  TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  REDUCTIONS  IN  EUROPE: 
THE  NEXT  CHALLENGE  FOR  ARMS  CONTROL,  by  Maj  Thomas  Y.  Headen, 
USAF,  66  pages. 


The  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  Soviet  Union  has  removed  the  traditional  Cold  War 
logic  and  security  rationale  for  the  forward  deployment  of  theater  nuclear  weapons  (TNWs)  in  Europe. 
Moreover,  with  a  reduction  of  almost  90  percent  of  US  TNWs  from  NATOs  soil,  the  debate  continues  on 
whether  or  not  there  still  exists  such  a  requirement,  as  well  as  making  it  more  difficult  for  key 
decisionmakers  to  clearly  articulate  their  future  relevance.  Based  on  theses  conditions,  the  research 
question  for  this  monograph  is  to  determine  what  creative  steps,  proposals  or  measures  would  merit 
consideration  and  help  jump-start  dialogue  between  the  US  and  Russia  for  deeper  reductions  in  their 
TNW  stockpiles,  as  well  as  to  define  the  associated  issues,  obstacles  and  challenges.  Both  the  US  and 
Russia’s  histories  are  replete  with  successful  arms  control  examples.  So  surely  both  sides  can  look  to  then- 
past  to  find  prescriptions  of  how  to  deal  with  the  development  of  disarmament  measures  that  can  be 
undertaken  to  generate  the  needed  debate  necessary  to  lead  to  the  institution  of  new  arms  control 
measures  and  agreements,  as  well  as  preserve  a  credible,  effective  deterrent  in  the  face  of  growing 
challenges  to  maintaining  a  stable  European  security  environment  and  strategic  relationship  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  monograph  begins  with  an  historical  review  on  the  evolution  of  NATO’s  nuclear  strategy, 
focusing  almost  exclusively  on  the  conditions  that  warranted  the  introduction  and  employment  of  TNWs 
into  Europe.  Additionally,  it  will  highlight  some  of  the  economic  and  national  security  influences  that 
led  to  changes  in  NATO’s  nuclear  strategy  and  the  development  of  policies  that  carefully  linked  TNWs  to 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  to  reassure  a  US  commitment  to  Europe  and  provide  decisionmakers  greater 
flexibility  through  multiple  options  to  respond  to  any  aggression.  It  will  also  describe  the  geopolitical 
landscape  subsequent  to  announced  1991  and  1992,  US  and  Russian  arms  reduction  declarations. 

Next,  the  monograph  carefully  examines  NATO’s  threat  environment  and  possible  responses. 
Considerations  will  concentrate  on  two  principal  threats — Russia  and  the  proliferation  of  Weapons  of 
Mass  Destruction  (WMD).  Specifically,  it  will  address  how  domestic  politics  in  the  US,  Russia,  and  the 
expansion  of  NATO  European  States  remain  a  serious  obstacle.  Moreover,  if  these  domestic  conditions 
continue  to  degrade,  it  could  very  well  jeopardize  the  nuclear  control  regime  in  Russia,  as  well  as  increase 
Russia’s  reliance  on  TNWs  for  ensuring  the  country’s  security  in  the  wake  of  NATO’s  continued 
expansion.  Additionally,  this  section  will  highlight  NATO’s  response  to  the  dramatically  changed 
European  landscape  and  identify  how  it  will  implement  the  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept  and 
Counterproliferation  policy  to  meet  and  deter  the  WMD  threat  along  NATO’s  periphery. 

After  review  of  the  threat  environment,  the  monograph  will  then  explore,  develop,  and  evaluate 
creative  steps/proposals  and  measures  for  consideration  in  the  further  reduction  of  TNWs  in  Europe. 
These  steps/proposals  fall  into  four  general  areas  to  include:  formalization  of  the  1991  unilateral 
declarations;  establishing  a  reduction  and  verification  regime;  alternative  assurances  through 
reconstitution  and  substitution;  and  deployment  limitations  and  nuclear  weapons  free  zones  (NWFZs).  We 
should  use  these  findings  as  a  vehicle  to  determine  the  viability  or  negligibility  of  existing  deterrence 
policy  and  strategy. 

The  monograph  concludes  by  reaffirming  our  need  to  retain  a  TNW  warfighting  capability  as  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept  to  deter  regional  threats  armed  with  NBC; 
however,  alternative  force  options  to  include  the  withdrawal  of  remaining  US  TNW  warheads  warrant 
further  consideration  as  NATO’s  nuclear  strategy  continues  to  evolve. 
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I.  Introduction 


The  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  Soviet  Union  has  removed  the  traditional  Cold  War 
logic  and  security  rationale  for  the  forward  deployment  of  theater  nuclear  weapons  (TNWs)  in  Europe. 
Moreover,  with  a  reduction  of  almost  90  percent  of  US  TNWs  from  NATO’s  soil,  the  debate  continues  on  . 
whether  or  not  there  still  exists  such  a  requirement,  as  well  as  making  it  more  difficult  for  key 
decisionmakers  to  clearly  articulate  their  future  relevance.  Additionally,  budget  and  force  restructuring 
cuts  raises  the  question  of  whether  a  continuing  TNW  nuclear  role  is  in  fact  still  feasible.  These  factors, 
when  coupled  with  the  idea  that  traditional  concepts  of  deterrence  have  been  eroded  in  the  wake  of 
alternatives  assurances  and  qualitative  advances  in  conventional  capabilities,  suggest  that  careful 
investigation  needs  to  be  made  to  determine  a  further  reduction,  if  not  complete  withdrawal  of  US  TNWs 
in  Europe. 

Based  on  theses  conditions,  the  research  question  for  this  monograph  is  to  determine  what 
creative  steps,  proposals  or  measures  would  merit  consideration  and  help  jump-start  dialogue  between  the 
US  and  Russia  for  deeper  reductions  in  their  TNW  stockpiles,  as  well  as  to  define  the  associated  issues, 
obstacles  and  challenges.  Both  the  US  and  Russia’s  histories  are  replete  with  successful  arms  control 
examples.  So  surely  both  sides  can  look  to  their  past  to  find  prescriptions  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
development  of  disarmament  measures  that  can  be  undertaken  to  generate  the  needed  debate  necessary  to 
lead  to  the  institution  of  new  arms  control  measures  and  agreements,  as  well  as  preserve  a  credible, 
effective  deterrent  in  the  face  of  growing  challenges  to  maintaining  a  stable  European  security 
environment  and  strategic  relationship  in  the  years  to  come. 

Chapter  Two  of  this  monograph  will  start  by  providing  a  historical  review  on  the  evolution  of 
NATO’s  nuclear  strategy,  focusing  almost  exclusively  on  the  conditions  that  warranted  the  introduction 
and  employment  of  TNWs  into  Europe.  Additionally,  it  will  highlight  some  of  the  economic  and  national 
security  influences  that  led  to  changes  in  NATO’s  nuclear  strategy  and  the  development  of  policies  that 
carefully  linked  TNWs  to  US  strategic  nuclear  weapons  to  reassure  a  US  commitment  to  Europe,  and 
provide  decisionmakers  greater  flexibility  through  multiple  options  to  respond  to  any  aggression.  It  will 
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also  describe  the  geopolitical  landscape  subsequent  to  announced  1991and  1992,  US  and  Russian  arms 
reduction  declarations.  The  US  eliminations  alone  represented  upwards  to  a  90  percent  reduction  in 
TNWs,  eliminating  the  entire  US  world-wide  inventory  of  ground-launched  TNWs;  the  removal  of  all 
nuclear  Tomahawk  land-attack  cruise  missiles  (TLAM/N)  from  surface  ships  and  submarines,  as  well  as 
nuclear  bombs  aboard  aircraft  carriers;  the  dismantlement  and  destruction  of  these  warheads,  and  the 
securing  of  the  remainder  in  central  storage  areas.  Russia,  for  its  part,  pledged  to  eliminate  all  nuclear 
warheads  on  land-based  tactical  missiles,  as  well  as  nuclear  artillery  munitions  and  mines;  to  withdraw 
nuclear  warheads  from  air  defense  systems  and  to  store  them  at  central  bases;  to  remove  all  tactical 
weapons  from  surface  ships,  submarines,  land-based  naval  aviation,  and  to  secure  those  weapons  not 
eliminated  at  central  storage  sites  in  Russia.  Based  on  these  reductions  and  the  continued  rapprochement 
between  the  US  and  Russia,  the  central  question  now  is  how  much  lower  can  we  go  in  the  reduction  of 
TNWs. 

Chapter  Three  will  carefully  examine  NATO’s  threat  environment  and  possible  responses. 
Considerations  will  concentrate  on  two  principal  threats — Russia  and  the  proliferation  of  Weapons  of 
Mass  Destruction  (WMD).'  Specifically,  it  will  address  how  domestic  politics  in  the  US,  Russia,  and  the 
expansion  of  NATO  European  States  remain  a  serious  obstacle.  Moreover,  if  these  domestic  conditions 
continue  to  degrade,  it  could  veiy  well  jeopardize  the  nuclear  control  regime  in  Russia,  as  well  as  increase 
Russia’s  reliance  on  TNWs  for  ensuring  the  country’s  security  in  the  wake  of  NATO’s  continued 
expansion  and  conventional  force  inferiorities.  Additionally,  this  Chapter  will  highlight  NATO’s 
response  to  the  dramatically  changed  European  landscape  and  identify  how  it  will  implement  the 
Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept  and  Counterproliferation  policy  to  meet  and  deter  the  WMD  threat 
along  NATO’s  periphery. 

After  having  analyzed  the  threat,  Chapter  Four  will  explore,  develop,  and  evaluate  creative 
steps/proposals  and/or  measures  for  consideration  in  the  further  reduction  of  TNWs  in  Europe.  These 
steps/proposals  fall  into  four  general  areas  to  include:  formalization  of  the  1991  unilateral  declarations; 
establishing  a  reduction  and  verification  regime;  alternative  assurances  through  reconstitution  and 
substitution;  and  deployment  limitations  and  nuclear  weapons  free  zones  (NWFZs).  Bare  in  mind, 
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however,  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  short  monograph  to  examine  thoroughly  the  obstacles  which  may 
prove  problematic  in  implementing  the  proposals  presented,  or  to  fully  elaborate  all  of  the  possible 
alternatives  to  overcome  inherent  difficulties.  Nonetheless,  we  should  use  these  findings  as  a  vehicle  to 
determine  the  viability  or  negligibility  of  existing  deterrence  policy  and  strategy.  Understandably,  for  now 
and  well  into  the  future,  the  combination  of  advanced  conventional  precision-strike  weaponry  and  TNWs  • 
still  act  as  a  defining  influence  in  uncertain  times.  However,  we  no  longer  have  the  benefit  of  the  current 
situation,  as  it  is  likely  to  change  in  the  near  future.  Hence,  the  time  to  act  is  now,  to  increase  the  effort  in 
negotiating  the  further  reduction  of  TNWs! 

Meanwhile,  given  the  confusion  that  can  arise  over  the  technical  distinctions  between  tactical  and 
strategic  levels  of  use  involving  nuclear  weapons,  the  term  theater  nuclear  weapon  (TNW)  or  theater 
nuclear  forces  will  be  used  during  discussion  on  present  and  future  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
tactical  battlefield.  In  terms  of  a  working  definition,  I  will  use  the  joint  doctrine  definition  for  the 
employment  of  TNW: 

Tactical  Nuclear  Weapons  Employment:  The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  land,  sea,  or  air 
forces  against  opposing  forces,  supporting  installations  or  facilities,  in  support  of 
operations  which  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  military  mission  of  limited 
scope,  or  in  support  of  the  military  commander’s  scheme  of  maneuver,  usually  limited  to 
the  area  of  military  operations.2 

The  definition  of  TNWs  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  since  their  arrival  on  the  nuclear  stage. 

Dating  back  to  the  late  1940s  early  1950s,  the  term  tactical  nuclear  weapons  was  originally  used  to 

distinguish  battlefield  nuclear  operations  from  theater  nuclear  operations  (planned  and  executed  above 

Corps  level),  and  from  nuclear  strategic  warfare  (delivery  of  nuclear  warheads  against  the  war-making 

potential  of  an  enemy  state).3  In  another  attempt  to  clarify  the  definition,  Wolfgang  Heisenberg  noted, 

A  military  action  is  usually  called  “tactical”  if  it  is  directed  primarily  against  the  military 
forces  employed  by  the  enemy,  while  a  “strategic”  action  tries  to  destroy  his  military 
resources.  Since  most  weapons  can  be  used  in  both  tactical  and  strategic  functions,  nuclear 
weapons  cannot  be  defined  by  their  technical  qualities,  like  yield  or  range.  Coincidentally, 

NATO  preferred  to  use  the  phrase  “tactical  use  of  nuclear  weapons”  rather  than  “the  use  of 
tactical  weapons.”  This  refers  to  an  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  context  of  direct 
defense  or  deliberate  escalation,  nut  not  general  nuclear  response.4 

Heisenberg’s  view  on  the  inability  to  define  nuclear  weapons  by  their  technical  qualities,  in  this  case  yield 

and  range,  stems  from  the  fact  that  corresponding  yields  ranged  all  the  way  from  sub-kiloton  to 
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megatons.5  Moreover,  these  yields  spanned  the  range  from  conventional  to  strategic  forces.  In  terms  of 
range.  Jeffrey  Record’s  view  in  “US  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Europe”  goes  on  to  describe  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  three  separate  mission  categories:  battlefield  or  short-range  theater  nuclear  weapons  designed 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  combat  by  destroying  engaged  enemy  forces;  long-range  theater  nuclear 
weapons  designed  to  influence  the  movement  of  enemy  forces  and  logistics  to  and  from  the  combat  zone 
or  by  destroying  vital  rear  area  installations;  and  semistrategic  nuclear  weapons  that  encompass  all 
nuclear  weapons  designed  by  the  US  for  theater  use,  but  could  reach...  targets  inside  the  Soviet  Union 
from  present  locations... 6  Meanwhile,  Thomas  Citron  in  his  Handbook  for  Nuclear  Weapons  offers  yet 
another  definition  for  TNWs,  referring  to  them  as  “those  theater  weapons,  more  precisely  termed  short- 
range  and  battlefield  weapons,  whose  purpose  is  to  affect  directly  the  course  of  a  tactical  maneuver  or  a 
battle.7 

A  similar  problem  exists  with  the  description  of  TNWs.  Descriptions  to  date  have  gone  the  full 
spectrum  to  include:  nuclear  weapons  on  the  tactical  battlefield;  battlefield  nuclear  weapons;  nuclear  fires 
on  the  battlefield;  nuclear  weapons  of  nonstrategic  variety;  low  yield  atomic  weapons;  tactical  use  of 
nuclear  weapons;  short-range  theater  nuclear  weapons;  substrategic  nuclear  weapons;  conventional 
nuclear  weapons;  and  simply-theater  nuclear  weapons. 8  Therefore,  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  technical 
distinctions  and  definition  of  TNWs  in  this  monograph,  the  joint  definition  will  apply.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten;  however,  that  while  described  as  a  TNW,  these  weapons  still  have  strategic  implications. 
Consequently,  most  changes  that  affect  nuclear  doctrine,  strategy,  and  policy  above  the  tactical  level 
affect  similar  issues  involving  the  employment  of  TNWs.  As  a  result,  the  line  between  tactical  and 
strategic  has  become  more  blurred  and  issues  surrounding  the  employment  of  TNW  can  easily  be  viewed 
as  strategic. 
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II.  Evolution  of  NATO’s  Nuclear  Strategy:  1950  to  Present 

Since  its  inception  on  4  April  1949,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  has  witnessed  a 
dramatic  transformation  of  the  geopolitical  and  strategic  landscape,  and  changing  security  environment  in 
Europe.  Moreover,  these  changes  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  NATO’s  nuclear  weapons  strategy  and 
doctrine,  one  where  the  first-use  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  were  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
deterrence  equation  during  the  Cold  War,  to  one  that  leaves  open  the  option  of  first-use  of  nuclear 
weapons;  however,  as  a  last  resort.  To  date,  there  have  been  varied  interpretations,  perceptions, 
formulations,  and  strategic  concepts  both  within  and  outside  of  NATO  as  to  the  role  TNWs  play  in  an 
Alliance  strategy  that  is  purely  defensive  in  purpose.  Early  public  debates  centered  on  their  utility  as  part 
of  a  massive  retaliatory  nuclear  strike  (as  a  means  to  deter  a  conventional  attack  on  Europe),  as  a  key 
component  of  the  strategy  of  flexible  response,  tripwires,  an  essential  element  of  an  emerging  deterrent 
posture,  and  if  deterrence  failed,  providing  a  capability  to  respond  in  kind  along  the  continuum  of 
deterrence.  In  more  recent  discussions  and  deliberations,  due  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  reunification  of  Germany,  successful  arms  control  negotiations  and  major  force 
reductions,  NATO  expansion,  and  the  absence  of  a  monolithic  threat,  increased  attention  is  now  being 
placed  on  a  reduced  reliance  on  TNWs  in  Europe.  Has  the  presence  of  TNWs  outlived  its  utility  in 
Europe?  Do  these  weapons  now  exist  only  as  a  political  tool  due  to  their  deterrent  value?  Under  what 
conditions  would  TNWs  be  employed?  Finally,  during  this  time  of  decreased  reliance,  what  numbers  of 
warheads  are  essential  for  the  defense  of  Europe  and  can  the  existing  force  structure  possibly  withstand 
yet  another  round  of  even  deeper  unilateral  reductions  or  withdrawal  from  Europe? 

Before  we  provide  answers  to  these  questions  and  delve  into  the  arguments  of  critics  who  argue  both 
for  and  against  further  reductions  and/or  the  total  withdrawal  of  US  TNWs,  this  chapter  will  briefly  revisit 
some  of  the  external  and  internal  influences  on  the  initial  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  to  Europe  and 
the  development  of  NATO’s  nuclear  strategy  from  1950  to  present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  events 
that  have  had  an  effect  on  how  the  US  and  Allied  administrations  and  military  institutions  viewed  the 
employment  of  TNWs  during  the  Cold  War  and  post-Cold  War  environment.  In  this  context,  most  of  the 
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discussion  on  the  development  of  NATO’s  nuclear  strategy  will  be  played  out  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
Cold  War. 

International  Developments  affecting  Change 

International  developments  in  the  late  1940’s  and  early  1950’s  strongly  suggested  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  posturing  itself  into  a  position  of  greater  global  power.  It  was  during  this  period  the  US  and  its 
Allies  in  Europe  witnessed  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1948-49,  the  fall  of  China,  the  first  Soviet  detonation  of  an 
atomic  bomb  in  1949,  followed  by  the  detonation  of  a  thermonuclear  bomb  in  1953,  and  the  costly  Korean 
War.  For  the  Alliance,  these  events  made  the  concept  of  containment  painfully  clear.  Moreover,  they 
served  as  a  wake-up  call  and  resulted  in  a  review  of  both  the  US  national  strategy  and  the  national  security 
problem,  and  NATO’s  defense  strategy.  Particularly,  the  Alliance  immediately  recognized  their  inability 
to  prevent  a  Soviet  advance  onto  their  territory.  This  observation  led  “US  planners  to  conclude  that  the 
best  option  would  be  a  strategic  retreat,  followed  by  a  US  led  retaliation  with  Atomic  weapons  clearing  the 
way  for  another  Normandy  type  re-invasion  of  the  continent.”9  However,  these  plans  were  soon  rejected, 
calling  instead  for  a  strengthened  Alliance.10  This  call  led  to  a  Ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  in  Lisbon,  Portugal  in  1952.  It  was  during  this  meeting  that  the  Alliance  concluded  that  they 
were  unable,  as  well  as  unwilling  to  finance  the  costs  required  to  field  approximately  100  divisions  and 
9,000  aircraft  for  the  defense  of  Europe.  All  things  considered,  the  Allies  opted  for  a  total  of  50  divisions 
with  4,000  aircraft,  as  well  as  a  revamped  naval  force.  However,  even  these  Lisbon  force  goals  for  most  of 
the  Western  Allies  amounted  to  little  more  than  wishful  thinking,  based  on  the  austere  economic  and 
resource  conditions  being  experienced  by  most  of  Europe.11 

1950s  —  Massive  Retaliation  and  Graduated  Deterrence 

Meanwhile  in  the  US,  the  Eisenhower  Administration  began  to  craft  a  national  security  strategy  and 
put  the  task  to  test  in  the  form  of  a  “New  Look”  at  the  US  national  security  problem,  which  by  October 
1953,  led  to  a  new  presidentially  approved  planning  document  (NSC  162/2)  that  increased  the  US  reliance 
on  the  superiority  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  strategy  of  massive  retaliation,  and  forced  the  Allies  to 
associate  themselves  with  a  nuclear  strategy.12  The  strategy  of  massive  retaliation  was  based  on  the  ability 
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to  target  populations  and  key  industrial  centers-deemed  countervalue  targets-  perceived  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  Soviet  Union.13  As  for  the  role  of  conventional  forces  they  would  provide  the 
“tripwire  or  shield.”14  Once  attacked,  a  nuclear  “sword”  would  be  released  (triggering  the  employment  of 
both  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  weapons).  Hence,  the  phrase  “Sword  and  Shield”  was  adopted  to 
describe  NATO’s  defense  policy.15  In  terms  of  deterrence,  it  was  based  on  the  threat  of  an  immediate  and  • 
massive  retaliation  using  simultaneous  nuclear  attacks  on  these  countervalue  targets-representing  the 
systematic  theory  of  deterrence  in  the  Cold  War  era.  Additionally,  it  recognized  that  the  US  placed  their 
bets  on  a  strategy  that  offered  more  bang  for  the  buck.  The  US  also  instituted  a  new  concept  known  as  the 
“long  haul,”  meaning  the  steady  build  up  of  defensive  strength  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
economic  strength  of  the  US  and  our  allies,  and  reinforced  by  the  availability  of  new  weapons  with 
enhanced  destructive  power.16  An  important  part  of  this  build-up  dealt  with  NATO’s  acceptance  of  the 
forward  deployment  of  US  TNWs  on  its  soil  to  deter  a  conventionally  superior  Soviet  Force. 

In  political  and  economic  terms,  Eisenhower’s  administration  saw  TNWs  as  a  cost  effective  means  to 
provide  defense  for  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  without  resorting  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
standing  force  in  Europe  against  a  potential  attack  by  an  overwhelming  Soviet  conventional  threat. 

Jeffrey  Record  in  NATO’s  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  Modernization  Program:  The  Real  Issues  notes, 
“budgetary  rather  than  strategic  considerations  were  in  fact  paramount  in  prompting  the  US  decision  to 
deploy  TNWs  in  Europe;  TNWs  offered  a  cheap  means  of  offsetting  the  conventional  force  imbalance  in 
Europe,  an  imbalance  that  neither  the  US  nor  its  NATO  allies  were  politically  or  economically  prepared  to 
redress  through  requisite  investment  in  costly  conventional  forces.”17  Also,  Eisenhower  viewed  the 
nuclear  weapon  as  an  integral  part  of  defense  and  a  weapon  of  first  resort,  based  on  the  premise  that  future 
conventional  wars  could  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  rapid  escalation  to  crossing  the  nuclear  threshold.18 

In  Europe,  however,  it  was  not  until  a  classified  study  on  the  feasibility  of  shifting  NATO’s  strategy 
to  place  primary  focus  on  nuclear  weapons,  as  did  the  New  Look,  was  leaked  to  the  press  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  endorsed  the  New  Look  for  NATO,  thereby  embracing  the  strategy  of  massive 
retaliation.19  The  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  was  adopted  by  NATO  in  the  fall  of  1956  in  the  form  of  a 
Ministerial  Committee  Document  14/2,  otherwise  known  as  MC  14/2.  Concurrent  with  NATO’s  evolving 
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strategic  doctrine,  NSC  162/2  reinforced  by  the  policy  of  massive  retaliation  decision  in  1954,  helped 
launch  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  development  and  employment  of  dual-capable  weapons  systems,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  a  major  TNW  program.20  The  first  breakthrough  of  a  tactical  nuclear 
capability  came  by  way  of  the  development  and  production  a  limited  number  of  atomic  field  artillery 
projectiles,  developed  for  the  280mm  cannon.  However,  the  first  operational  deployment  of  a  TNWs  to 
Europe  occurred  with  the  Honest  John  in  1954.21  TNWs  were  developed  for  employment  down  to  the 
battlefield  level  where  artillery  and  even  recoilless  rifles  within  line-of-sight  of  opposing  forces  could  use 
nuclear  weapons.22  Atomic  mines  were  produced  to  mine  likely  avenues  of  approach,  and  development 
began  on  miniaturized  nuclear  bombs  for  attack  aircraft  and  light  bombers,  warheads  for  air-defense 
missiles,  and  a  full  range  of  nuclear  capabilities  at  sea.  In  fact,  the  US  positioned  up  to  700  TNWs  in 
Europe  by  the  end  of  1954. 

Although  NATO  adopted  the  US  doctrine  and  accepted  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  on  their 
territory,  perceptions  began  to  change  in  the  late  1950s,  focusing  primarily  on  the  potential  effects  of  the 
employment  of  TNWs.  It  became  clear,  based  on  the  results  of  the  Exercise  “Carte  Blanche”  held  in  June 
1955,  that  nuclear  weapons  could  not  be  used  just  as  if  they  were  conventional  weapons-in  a  precise  and 
discriminating  fashion.  The  Exercise  indicated  that  a  nuclear  exchange  over  Europe  could  result  in  more 
than  five  million  casualties.23  The  Europeans  could  not  fathom  the  thought  of  so  many  casualties, 
particularly  anything  that  could  pale  in  comparison  to  the  horrors  of  WWII.24  As  a  result,  the  Allies 
preferred  a  strategy  that  achieved  deterrence  by  the  threat  of  immediate  nuclear  escalation  between  the 
two  major  superpowers. 

The  strategies  that  characterized  the  Truman  and  Eisenhower  years  were  altered  in  the  late  50s  when 
the  Soviet  Union  demonstrated  an  intercontinental  ballistic  capability.  As  a  result,  the  concept  of  massive 
retaliation  came  under  severe  scrutiny.  Most  of  the  questions  centered  on  whether  or  not  threats  under  a 
strategy  of  massive  retaliation  were  credible  considering  the  increased  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  capability 
and  the  power  of  preemption,  stemming  initially  from  the  unconfirmed  bomber  gap  and  subsequently 
from  a  perceived  missile  gap  in  favor  of  the  Soviets.  This  perceived  increase  in  Soviet  force  capability, 
led  to  a  change  in  deterrence  theory,  which  was  now  based  on  requirements  calling  for  a  second  strike  or 
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retaliatory  strike  capability  to  convince  the  aggressor  that  the  costs  will  heavily  outweigh  the  prospective 
gains.  This  issue  was  first  raised  by  Albert  Wohlstetter,  when  he  suggested  that  a  first  strike  could  be 
deterred  by  maintaining  a  credible  second  strike.25  Theoretically,  this  concept  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a  preemptive  attack  can  be  absorbed  and  a  retaliatory  capability  would  survive  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  aggressor,  amounting  to  a  strategy  of  sufficiency.  Another  problem  stemmed  . 
from  the  notion  of  declining  credibility  of  nuclear  weapon  use  in  anything  other  than  a  general  war.  In 
response,  the  Eisenhower  Administration  deliberately  sought  to  inject  a  degree  of  ambiguity  by  not 
Harlaring  at  what  point  massive  retaliation  might  become  a  reality.26  However,  this  rhetoric  along  with 
budgetary  constraints  suggested  that  any  form  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  met 
with  threats  that  increase  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  strikes.  Taking  it  a  step  further,  the  US  now  ran  the 
risk  of  being  seen  as  bluffing. 

To  mitigate  these  concerns,  massive  retaliation  was  supplemented  with  the  strategy  of  graduated 
deterrence.  Graduated  deterrence  stipulated  that  Soviet  attacks  across  the  tripwire  would  be  forestalled  by 
the  early  use  of  tactical  vice  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  theater.  However,  this  strategy  too  was  met  with 
criticism,  claiming  that  the  Soviets  would  also  obtain  a  tactical  nuclear  capability  and  the  threat  of  use 
could  easily  portend  to  a  strategic  strike.  Moreover,  the  first  use  of  TNWs  could  conceivably  escalate  into 
an  all-out  strategic  war. 

1960s  -  Flexible  Response  and  Deterrence  through  Ambiguity 

In  the  late  50s  to  1960,  a  consensus  surfaced  within  the  Defense  establishment  calling  for  a  shift 
away  from  a  solely  nuclear  battlefield  to  one  with  greater  emphasis  on  fighting  a  battle  with  conventional 
forces.  Primarily,  the  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  was  giving  way  to  a  doctrine  of  limited  nuclear  war 
in  the  inner  circles  of  the  Kennedy  Administration.  This  doctrine  was  heavily  influenced  by  Maxwell 
Taylor,  who  recognized  that  an  all-or-nothing  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  lacked  credibility  in  many 
potential  regional  or  secondaiy  scenarios.27  President  Kennedy  initially,  accepted  this  doctrine,  however, 
over  time  he  believed  that  the  limited  use  of  TNWs  during  conflict  was  unfounded.  His  reasoning  was 
based  on  the  contention  that  once  the  nuclear  threshold  was  crossed  it  would  only  escalate  into  an 
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unlimited  nuclear  exchange.  Despite  these  findings,  the  US  continued  to  upgrade  its  TNWs  stockpiles  in 
Europe  and  their  employment  slowly  joined  existing  deterrence  theory.  Hence,  should  deterrence  fail, 
TNWs  would  be  used  to  repel  a  conventional  or  nuclear  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  slightly  different 
form,  the  doctrine  of  limited  nuclear  war  became  the  genesis  of  the  Kennedy-McNamara  “flexible 
response”  policies. 

Not  surprisingly,  with  the  election  of  President  Kennedy  came  the  replacement  of  the  New  Look  with 
the  strategy  of  “Flexible  Response,”  a  policy  providing  graduated  response  options  to  any  foreseeable 
crisis  as  means  to  avoid  escalation  to  general  nuclear  war.  Meanwhile,  massive  retaliation,  with  its 
sprinkle  of  graduated  deterrence  was  viewed  as  to  rigid  and  was  rejected  by  the  Kennedy  Administration 
in  favor  of  a  strategy  of  Flexible  Response  based  on  a  scale  of  aggression  in  1962.  Additionally,  the 
strategy  of  Flexible  Response  was  adopted  as  a  means  to  respond  in  either  a  conventional  or  nuclear 
manner.  Specifically,  the  added  flexibility  was  intended  to  enhance  the  credibility  to  our  nuclear  deterrent 
and  imply  that  conflict  in  Europe  could  be  initiated  as  a  limited  war  versus  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  enhance  the  targeting  options  made  available 
to  the  President.  Moreover,  this  strategy  coupled  the  US  strategic  arsenal  to  land  war  in  Europe 
(transatlantic  link)  so  that  the  Soviets  could  not  avoid  the  risk  of  all-out  war,  should  it  contemplate  local 
aggression.28  Along  these  same  lines,  the  Administration  moved  to  strengthen  conventional  forces  and 
provide  an  improved  capability  to  respond  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 

Meanwhile,  the  US  felt  that  NATO  too  should  pursue  a  similar  approach  and  by  so  doing,  posture 
itself  to  deter  a  theater  nuclear  attack,  as  well  as  limit  non-nuclear  operations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
Soviet  Union.  However,  a  question  that  plagued  the  Alliance’s  policy  making  and  immediate  acceptance 
was  one  of  sharing  not  only  control  over  nuclear  weapons,  but  their  possession.  Two  proposals  for  a 
solution  were  introduced,  one  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  multilateral  nuclear  force  (MLF),  and  the  other 
centered  on  allowing  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  NATO  countries.  The  MLF  called  for  the 
formation  of  a  NATO  assigned  fleet  of  25  surface  combatants  resembling  merchant  vessels  that  would  be 
manned  by  mixed  NATO  crews.29  Additionally,  it  was  to  give  the  Alliance  a  role  in  nuclear 
decisionmakiing.  However,  the  US  was  reluctant  to  allow  for  the  spread  of  nuclear  technology, 
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technology  which  could  easily  fall  into  the  hands  of  members  outside  the  Alliance.  Moreover,  the 
thought  of  a  Germany  assuming  control  over  nuclear  weapons  was  a  political  nightmare,  as  well  as 
France’s  desire  to  obtain  it’s  own  nuclear  capability,  coupled  with  it’s  military  and  political  leadership 
aspiration  within  the  Alliance.  As  a  result  of  these  political  sensitivities  and  the  inability  to  effectively 
man  and  control  the  MLF,  it  failed.30 

The  second  proposal  was  to  allow  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  NATO  Alliance  members. 

The  main  desire  here  on  the  part  of  the  NATO  Alliance,  was  to  have  greater  influence  on  US  polices 
governing  the  development  and  implementation  of  NATO’s  nuclear  strategy.  According  to  Buteux  in  The 
Politics  of  Nuclear  Consultation  in  NATO  -  1965  to  1980,  three  aspects  to  this  desire  to  influence  the  US 
were !  wanting  access  to  the  process  by  which  Alliance  strategy  interrelates  with  US  nuclear  strategy , 
wanting  the  opportunity  to  advise  and  counteract  US  decisions  which  members  of  the  Alliance  questioned; 
and  exercising  influence  on  US  strategic  decisions  themselves.31  In  an  attempt  to  ameliorate  any 
differences,  several  committees  and  groups  were  founded  to  include  the  Nuclear  Planning  working  Group 
(McNamara  Committee),  the  Nuclear  Defense  Affairs  Committee  (NDAC),  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
(NPG).  McNamara’s  Committee  was  the  vehicle  for  the  US  to  share  sensitive  information  relating  to 
intelligence,  planning,  and  resource  management  of  nuclear  weapons  with  Alliance  members.  The 
committee  eventually  was  divided  into  the  NDAC  and  NPG.  The  NPG  was  to  afford  non-nuclear  Allies  a 
consultative  role  in  decisions  of  the  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  political  guidance  for  the  use  of  TNWs  in  support  of  the  strategy  of  Flexible  Response.  A  key 
document  produced  by  the  NPG  to  resolve  diverging  perceptions  between  the  Allies  and  the  US  was 
entitled  the  Provisional  Political  Guidelines.  This  document  provided  guidance  on  initial  use  of  TNWs  by 
NATO  and  the  basis  for  NATO  nuclear  realize  authority  in  the  face  of  Soviet  aggression.32  In 
consideration  of  these  recommendations  and  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  was  not 
conducive  to  lower  levels  of  threat  or  aggression,  NATO  went  on  to  adopt  the  strategy  of  flexible  response 
as  MC  14/3  in  1967.  As  a  result,  TNWs  became  an  integral  part  of  NATO  defense  plans,  deployments 
and  training.  Moreover,  the  once  nuclear  only  deterrence  strategy,  now  allowed  for  a  variety  of 
employment  options  for  defense  and  retaliation  ranging  from  conventional  to  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
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To  implement  this  strategy,  NATO  would  use  each  component  of  the  triad-conventional,  theater 
nuclear,  and  strategic  nuclear  forces.  In  fact.  Chancellor  Schmidt  called  flexible  response  a  strategy  of 
both  deterrence  and  defense,  based  on  the  combination  of  these  three  variables  starting  first  with  strategic 
forces,  second  with  TNWs,  and  third,  conventional  military  forces.  Specifically,  conventional  forces 
would  deter  and  defend  against  a  conventional  attack,  theater  nuclear  forces  would  deter  a  conventional 
and  theater  nuclear  attack,  as  well  as  limited  conflict  escalation,  and  strategic  forces  would  pose  as  the 
ultimate  deterrent  by  reinforcing  conventional  and  theater  nuclear  forces  by  the  threat  of  assured 
destruction.  Additionally,  to  ensure  the  threat  to  employ  TNWs  was  viewed  by  the  Soviets  as  credible,  the 
US  and  its  allies  consistently  demonstrated  their  will  to  use  them  via  security  agreements,  employment 
doctrine,  operational  plans,  and  through  the  show  of  overwhelming  support  for  nuclear  deterrent 
strategies. 

1970s  through  1980s  —  Reevaluation  of  Flexible  Response  and  Modernization 

The  interim  years  from  the  mid  70s  to  the  90s  saw  noticeable  improvement  and  resurgence  in 
conventional  forces  to  match  improvements  in  TNWs.  In  part,  this  effort  was  spumed  on  by  the  Soviet 
Union  reaching  parity  in  numbers  of  strategic  weapons  and  greater  numbers  in  theater  nuclear  forces 
which  reinvigorated  nuclear  deterrence  in  the  70s.  Meanwhile,  Flexible  Response  continued  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  US  foreign  defense  planning  and  policy,  along  with  a  series  of  arms  control  measures  aimed 
at  reducing  tensions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  US.34 

Like  Kennedy,  Nixon  too  wanted  to  make  changes  to  the  Administration’s  nuclear  policies.  Nixon’s 
Administration  identified  three  problem  areas  requiring  change.  First,  the  extended  deterrence  policy  for 
Europe  lacked  credibility.  Second,  US  response  options  were  nonexistent  below  major  counterforce 
attacks.  Third,  the  Soviets  surpassed  the  US  in  offensive  nuclear  strike  capability  and  were  in  the  early 
stages  of  fielding  an  anti-ballistic  missile  complex.  On  17  Jan  1974,  Nixon  signed  the  National  Security 
Decision  Memorandum  (NSDM)-242  (know  as  the  Schlesinger  doctrine).  This  new  Presidential  directive 
sought  to  remedy  the  aforementioned  problems  by  “providing  a  more  credible  deterrent  and  escalation 
control  through  the  development  of  a  wider  array  of  planned  limited  nuclear  options.”35  Additionally,  the 
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new  directive  “provided  the  option  of  limiting  strikes  down  to  a  few  weapons.”36  Specifically,  it  directed 
the  development  of  limited  employment  options,  target  withholds  that  could  be  used  for  intra-war 
deterrence,  and  the  ability  to  control  the  timing  and  pace  of  an  attack  execution,  in  order  to  provide  the 
aggressor  opportunities  to  consider  his  actions.37  Nixon’s  approach  lent  greater  credibility  to  NATO’s 
threat  of  nuclear  first-use  in  the  event  of  failure  against  an  overwhelming  conventional  Soviet  attack.  As 
for  planning,  it  provided  for  escalation  control  by  directing  that  plans  be  drawn  to  allow  the  NCA  the 
ability  to  execute.  Overall,  the  US  focus  was  on  responding  to  a  massive  Soviet  strategic  force  expansion 
without  incurring  the  associated  cost  to  support  a  corresponding  arms  race,  while  maintaining  a  nuclear 
security  umbrella  for  our  allies.38 

Mutual  Assured  Destruction.  To  mitigate  Nixon’s  concerns,  the  solution  was  an  updated  Flexible 
Response  strategy  that  became  known  as  Mutual  Assured  Destruction  (MAD).39  MAD  was  defined  as  a 
reciprocal  capability  between  peer  threats  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  each  other  during  a  nuclear 
exchange-damage  of  such  magnitude  that  it  could  threaten  all  human  society.40  Additionally,  the  ability 
to  destroy  an  enemy’s  nuclear  forces  after  an  initial  strike  was  seen  as  the  most  effective  way  of  limiting 
damage  should  deterrence  fail.  This  ability  also  came  with  the  requirement  for  a  more  flexible, 
survivable,  reliable,  and  highly  accurate  nuclear  force  to  assure  a  decrease  in  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

During  the  Ford  Administration,  the  US  and  its  NATO  Alliance  members  witnessed  a  continued 
strategic  and  conventional  force  build-up  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  face  of  decreasing  military  budgets. 
Although  Ford’s  administration  followed  a  strategy  of  flexible  response,  it  sought  an  ability  to  respond 
accordingly  to  the  ever  growing  Soviet  threat-an  ability  to  become  known  as  selective  targeting  response 
options  (options  between  inaction  to  a  massive  response).41  These  options  were  outlined  in  Secretary  of 
Defense  Schlesinger’s  1975  annual  report,  stating  “rather  than  massive  options,  we  now  want  to  provide 
the  President  with  a  wider  set  of  much  more  selective  targeting  options— emphasizing  preplanned,  limited 
nuclear  options,  secure  reserve  forces,  escalation  control,  and  targeting  to  impede  Soviet  postwar 
recovery.42  However,  due  to  budgetary  constraints,  the  US  could  not  meet  the  force  requirements 
necessary  to  implement  this  strategy,  while  Soviet  forces  continued  to  expand.  From  1976  to  1977,  two 
reports-the  Military  Implications  Team  (MIT)  and  the  Political  Implications  Team  (PIT)-set  about  the 
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study  of  the  implications  and  possibilities  of  emerging  conventional  and  nuclear  technologies 43  The 
objective  of  these  reports  was  to  identify  critical  technologies  that  would  give  the  advantage  to  NATO  over 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  Moreover,  “they  were  to  become  the  basis  for  future  defense  planning.”44  In  October 
1977,  the  High  Level  Group  (HLG)  was  established  to  examine  TNW  modernization  requirements  and 
determine  the  military-political,  and  fiscal  implications.  In  1978,  NATO  agreed  to  a  long-term  Defense 
Plan  which  called  for  the  modernization  of  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons  to  include  a  mix  of  the 
Pershing  II,  the  ground-launched  cruise  missile  (GLCM),  and  the  sea-launched  cruise  missile  (SLCM).  In 
all,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  NPG,  the  deployment  of  572  nuclear  weapons  to  5  NATO 
countries  was  approved.45  However,  the  austere  budget  environment  during  this  timeframe  precluded  a 
significant  modernization  effort  due  to  a  shift  in  focus  on  securing  oil  resources  in  the  Middle  East  and 
finding  ways  to  lessen  the  financial  burden  of  the  defense  of  Europe  to  be  borne  by  each  of  the  Allies.46 
Other  issues  centered  on  tactical  nuclear  doctrine-deterrence  or  warfighting;  the  “neutron  bomb”  debacle 
which  caused  the  Alliance  to  essentially  lose  faith  in  the  US  ability  to  effectively  use  the  decisionmakiing 
process  and  its  implications  on  the  future  of  European  security;  and  long-range  theater  nuclear  force 
modernization  meant  to  eliminate  force  disparities  that  could  place  NATO’s  security  at  risk  and  put  into 
question  the  continuing  credibility  of  the  US  nuclear  guarantee  to  Europe. 

The  years  between  the  Ford  and  Bush  Administrations  saw  most  of  the  battles  concerning  nuclear 
weapons  being  waged  at  the  strategic  level  and  an  increase  in  arms  control  negotiations.  From  1981  to 
1982,  the  US  was  prepared  to  cancel  deployments  of  the  Pershing  II  and  GLCM  if  the  Soviet’s 
reciprocated  with  the  dismantlement  of  their  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles,  as  well  as  making 
preparations  for  Strategic  Arms  Reductions  Talks  (START).  In  1987,  with  the  ratification  of  the 
Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty  (INF),  the  US  started  to  experience  a  significant,  but  welcome 
decrease  in  nuclear  weapons.  A  decrease  that  required  a  reexamination  of  existing  deterrence  theory  and 
provided  yet  another  opportunity  to  look  at  further  reductions  to  the  existing  nuclear  arsenal  in  Europe. 
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1990s  --  Reduced  Reliance  on  TNWs  and  Unilateral  Arms  Reductions 


The  two  most  dramatic  events  that  occurred  during  the  1990s  were  the  replacement  of  the  strategy  of 

Flexible  Response  with  the  “Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept”  and  unilateral  calls  for  significant  arms 

reductions  in  TNWs.  On  Nov  8th  and  9th,  1991,  the  NATO  Alliance  effectively  replaced  the  strategy  of 

Flexible  Response  of  1967  with  the  New  Strategic  Concept.  Although  this  concept  reaffirmed  the 

p.nHnring  value  of  NATO’s  nuclear  force  posture,  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  were  de-emphasized  and 

changed  to  “weapons  of  last  resort.”  The  Alliance  Strategic  concept  of  1991  states: 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  nuclear  forces  of  the  Allies  is  political:  to  preserve 
peace  and  prevent  coercion  and  any  kind  of  war.  They  will  continue  to  fulfill  an 
essential  role  by  ensuring  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  aggressor  about  the  nature  of 
the  Allies’  response  to  militaiy  aggression.  They  demonstrate  that  aggression  of  any 
kind  is  not  a  rational  option,  the  supreme  guarantee  of  the  security  of  the  Allies  is 
provided  by  the  strategic  nuclear  forces  of  the  Alliance,  particularly  those  of  the  US; 
independent  nuclear  forces  of  the  UK  and  France,  which  have  a  deterrent  role  of  their 
own,  contribute  to  the  overall  deterrence  and  security  of  the  Allies.47 

Also,  in  consideration  of  the  radical  changes  in  the  security  situation,  the  Strategic  Concept  specified  “the 

circumstance  in  which  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons  might  have  been  contemplated...  are  therefore  even 

more  remote.  Hence,  they  can  significantly  reduce  their  sub-strategic  nuclear  forces,  while  at  the  same 

time  maintain  adequate  sub-strategic  forces  based  in  Europe  which  will  provide  an  essential  link  with 

strategic  nuclear  forces”  of  the  US.48  These  forces  will  “consist  solely  of  dual  capable  aircraft  (DCA), 

which  could  if  necessary  be  supplemented  by  offshore  systems.”49 

On  27  Sep  1991,  President  Bush  unilaterally  called  for  the  elimination  of  all  land-based  TNWs  and 
removal  of  all  tactical  nuclear  warheads  from  surface  and  sub-surface  combatants. 50  Most  notably,  the 
elimination  of  all  ground-launched  weapons  effectively  created  a  nuclear-free  Army  for  the  first  time  since 
their  inception  into  the  service.  NATO  too,  decided  to  reduce  its  inventory  of  TNWs,  reducing  the 
number  of  air-delivered  TNWs  deployed  to  Western  Europe  from  1,400  to  approximately  400. 

Specifically,  these  reductions  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  more  than  3,000  TNWs  and  the  withdrawal  of 
another  1,275.51  Additionally,  TNWs  remaining  in  theater  were  now  limited  to  DCA,  unless  the  US 
decided  to  rearm  its  fast  attack  submarines  with  TLAM/Ns. 
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On  5  October  1991,  Moscow,  with  a  substantially  larger  inventory  of  TNWs,  approximately  17,000 
to  18,000  weapons  (including  4,000  redeployed  from  Eastern  Europe  and  6,000  from  former  Republics), 
pledged  to  make  similar  reductions,  as  well  as  making  deeper  cuts  to  her  strategic  forces.52  In  response  to 
yet  another  round  of  Bush  initiatives  in  January  1992  (although  they  focused  primarily  on  strategic 
nuclear  weapons),  Yeltsin  announced  the  intent  of  eliminating  all  sea-based  cruise  missiles.  Reductions 
continued  well  into  the  mid-90s  as  evidenced  in  the  recommendations  of  the  1994  Nuclear  Posture 
Review.  According  to  this  review,  the  Navy  was  directed  to  abandon  the  capability  of  employing  nuclear 
weapons  on  its  surface  fleet.  What  this  amounted  to  was  that  the  US  now  “pledged  to  eliminate  the  option 
of  deploying  TNWs  on  carrier-based  aircraft  and  of  carrying  nuclear  cruise  missiles  on  surface  ships,  but 
retained  the  option  of  deploying  nuclear  cruise  missiles  on  submarine.”53  When  coupled  with  the 
preceding  reductions,  the  US  has  unilaterally  reduced  its  tactical  nuclear  arsenal  by  some  90  percent.54 
Other  reductions  outside  the  US  involved  the  French  and  the  UK,  where  France  eliminated  its  18  S3-D 
intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  and  the  UK  announced  the  impending  elimination  of  its  air-delivered 
gravity  bombs  carried  on  DCA.55  Noteworthy  of  consideration  is  the  fact  that  these  pledged  reductions  are 
neither  verifiable  nor  irreversible,  and  not  bound  by  any  formal  or  legally  binding  treaty. 

In  sum,  this  Chapter  has  examined  the  evolving  strategy  for  the  employment  of  TNWs  in  Europe 
over  the  last  four  decades.  Based  on  an  historical  review,  it  becomes  obviously  clear  that  the  objective  of 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe  has  been  to  deter  an  overwhelming  Soviet  conventional  attack  on  the  Alliance. 
Additionally,  we  identified  the  conditions  that  led  to  NATO’s  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  massive 
retaliation,  how  it  lost  it’s  credibility  in  the  face  of  an  increased  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  forces 
capability  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  eventually  gave  way  to  a  strategy  of  Flexible  Response.  Coinciding 
with  these  changes,  the  emphasis  on  strategic  nuclear  forces  shifted  to  one  that  entails  a  combination  of 
strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and  conventional  forces.  As  a  result,  it  provided  the  NATO 
Alliance  with  a  greater  latitude  of  action  when  responding  to  a  wide  variety  of  threats.  Equally  important 
during  this  period  were  the  political  and  military  influences  that  dramatically  affected  the  role  of  TNWs. 
Based  on  these  conditions,  are  TNWs  still  relevant?  Do  they  still  possess  a  warfighting  ability  or  are  they 
merely  seen  as  a  political  tool  to  bolster  one’s  prestige  and  influence?  Does  the  US  still  require  the 
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forward  deployment  of  TNWs  in  Europe,  if  so,  why?  With  the  risk  of  conventional  war  almost  non¬ 
existent,  and  the  continuing  warming  of  relations  between  the  US  and  Russia,  how  much  lower  can  both 
sides  go  in  reducing  their  TNWs  inventories?  In  order  to  truly  determine  the  relevance  of  TNWs  and 
potential  conditions  that  could  translate  to  further  reductions  of  TNWs  in  Europe,  if  not  total  withdrawal, 
we  must  first  analyze  existing  and  emerging  threats  to  European  security  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  Chapter. 
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III.  NATO:  Threats  and  Response 

Prior  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  monolithic  Soviet  threat  consisting  of  its  strategic,  theater,  and 
conventional  forces  was  very  real.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
however,  “the  threat  of  a  simultaneous,  fiill-scale  attack  on  all  of  NATO’s  European  fronts  has  effectively 
been  removed  and  thus  no  longer  the  focus  for  Allied  strategy.”56  Nonetheless,  “at  a  time  when  NATO 
has  vastly  reduced  its  nuclear  forces,  Russia  still  retains  a  large  number  of  TNWs  of  all  types.”57  Hence, 
when  coupled  with  the  possible  emergence  of  a  revanchist  Russia,  Russia  is  still  perceived  as  a  potential 
strategic  concern  within  the  Alliance  as  it  postures  itself  to  adapt  to  an  evolving  security  environment. 
Also  looming  on  the  horizon  are  new  security  challenges  and  growing  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical 
(NBC)  proliferation  risks  to  NATO’s  periphery.58  As  a  result,  NATO  will  have  to  reexamine  how 
nuclear  weapons  factor  into  its  security  strategy  against  a  growing  WMD  threat.  Moreover,  where 
confrontation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  US  worked  well  during  the  Cold  War  where  the 
leadership  has  been  rational  in  its  thinking,  potential  NBC  threats  to  US  and  its  Allies’  vital  interests 
abroad  may  now  come  from  countries  led  by  irrational  actors,  many  of  whom  may  not  share  traditional 
values  as  those  held  by  the  US  and  Russia.  Given  this  political  and  deterrent  context,  this  Chapter  will 
examine  some  of  the  implications  of  Russia’s  remaining  nuclear  capability  and  its  impact  on  the  future 
strategic  balance  in  Europe,  as  well  as  emerging  NATO  policy  considerations  that  are  likely  to  include  the 
option  of  using  TNWs  as  part  of  a  future  force  mix  to  deter  regional  NBC  threats. 

Russia’s  still  on  the  Scope 

Although  tensions  between  the  US  and  Russia  have  warmed,  Russia  with  its  large  nuclear  arsenal 
and  the  potential  for  a  reversal  in  democratic  reforms  are  seen  as  a  major  security  concern  by  the  Alliance. 
As  spelled  out  under  the  security  challenges  of  the  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept,  “the  Russian 
military  capability  and  build-up  potential,  including  its  nuclear  dimension,  still  constitutes  the  most 
significant  factor  the  Alliance  has  to  take  into  account  in  maintaining  the  strategic  balance  in  Europe.59 
Overall,  the  NATO  Alliance  members  believe  that  the  stability  in  Russia  is  tenuous,  compounded  by  a 
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military  establishment  that  has  observed  its  fall  from  prominence  in  the  midst  of  its  country’s  struggle  to 
form  a  credible  democratic  society.  Evidence  of  this  was  revealed  in  Russia’s  disastrous  foray  into 
Chechnya.  One  result  of  Russia’s  conventional  inferiorities,  has  been  to  adopt  a  doctrine  similar  to 
NATO’s  past  doctrine  of  Flexible  Response,  whereby  renewed  emphasis  is  being  placed  in  the  reliance  on 
TNWs.60  Pavel  Felgengauer  argues,  “as  a  nuclear  power  Russia  will  have  to  increasingly  rely  on  its 
nuclear  potential  as  its  conventional  forces  degrade  further.  The  war  in  Chechnya  has  amply 
demonstrated  the  Russian  Armed  forces’  vulnerability.  If  they  suffer  another  defeat  in  a  local  conflict... 
the  political  cost  might  prove  totally  unacceptable...  so  much  that  it  might  come  up  with  a  direct  threat  to 
employ  nuclear  weapons  or  even  resort  to  a  demonstrative  nuclear  strike  in  order  to  achieve  victory  in  a 
hopeless  war...61 

Most  analysts  agree  that  Russia  will  continue  to  rely  on  the  nuclear  guarantee  to  maintain  its 
national  security,  its  survival,  as  well  as  world  status.  Moreover,  nuclear  weapons  are  seen  as  a  means  to 
“avoid  irrevocable  marginalization  in  the  world  community.”62  Understandably,  nuclear  weapons  “convey 
a  much  stronger  ‘hands-off  message  than  conventional  weapons.”63  In  terms  of  TNWs,  Lambert  and 
Miller,  suggest  there  are  “substantial  concerns  regarding  Russian  TNWs,  in  particular  relating  to  their 
security  and  control  mechanisms.”64  Reportedly,  their  study  of  Russia’s  nuclear  arsenal  suggests  that  “the 
potential  for  either  deliberately  planned  or  an  unauthorized  ‘rogue’  Russian  nuclear  weapons  release  is  a 
serious  concern  for  NATO.”65  William  Potter,  in  Next  Steps  in  Nuclear  Disarmament:  The  Challenge  of 
TNWs.  indicates  that  the  danger  from  TNWs  not  only  stems  from  their  destructiveness  and  unauthorized 
release,  but  primarily  from  their...  vulnerability  to  theft.66  This  assertion  is  principally  based  on  the 
characteristics  of  TNWs  which  are  relatively  small  in  size,  widely  dispersed,  and  dependent  on  their 
generation,  do  not  possess  effective  electronic  locks  or  Permissive  Action  Links  (PALS)  to  prevent  their 
unauthorized  use.67  Potter  suggests  that  the  aforementioned  risks  stem  from  the  forward  basing  of  TNWs 
and  the  procedural  tendency  to  decentralize  launch  authority  to  the  level  of  field  commanders  in  a  time  of 
crisis  as  a  method  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  critical  communications  between  central  political  and 
military  authorities.68  A  partial  solution  to  this  problem  was  the  unilateral  arms  reduction  declarations  by 
Presidents  Bush  and  Gorbachev  in  1991.  These  declarations  set  into  motion  a  means  by  which  vast  stores 
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of  TNWs  would  be  recalled,  withdrawn,  and  most  importantly-dismantled  and  destroyed.  Unfortunately, 
as  Potter  observed,  “the  security  of  TNWs  in  Russia  today  is  compromised  by  the  lack  of  adequate  storage 
facilities  to  handle  the  influx  of  warheads  and  by  the  continuing  turmoil,  economic  hardship,  political 
uncertainty,  and  general  malaise  within  the  armed  forces.69 

Russian  TNWs:  Issues  Warranting  Concern.  Some  of  the  most  pressing  issues  with  Russia’s 
TNWs  center  on  what  Lambert  and  Miller  have  described  as  “the  threat  of  operational  use,  loss  of  control, 
or  leakage  of  TNWs.  These  issues  can  be  further  subdivided  in  to  five  general  areas: 

•  Physical  and  technical  security 

•  The  doctrine  of  pre-delegation 

•  Nuclear  dependency  in  the  face  of  certain  military  contingencies 

•  Stockpile  consolidation  and  stewardship  efforts 

•  Personnel  and  internal  security  problems70 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  a  few  of  these  areas  will  be  discussed 

Physical  and  Technical  Security.  In  terms  of  physical  and  technical  security,  several  organizations 
are  held  responsible  for  safeguarding  nuclear  weapons  during  operational  deployment,  withdrawal  from 
service  or  scheduled  maintenance,  and  weapons  dismantlement  or  refurbishment.  The  units  associated 
with  these  operations  are  special  units  of  the  General  Staff,  along  with  units  of  the  armed  forces- 
principally  those  responsible  for  their  use;  the  Twelfth  Main  Directorate  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  (Main 
Administration  of  Nuclear  Weapons),  known  as  the  12th  GUMO;  and  MINITOM  (the  Russian  agency 
created  in  1992  to  parallel  the  US  Department  of  Energy),  respectively.71  As  for  the  physical 
infrastructure  protecting  these  weapons,  most  were  designed  to  inhibit  an  attack  by  NATO  special  forces. 
As  a  result  of  this  view,  nuclear  weapons  associated  installations  concentrated  almost  all  of  its  security  on 
physical  barriers  vice  internal  protection  mechanisms.  Hence,  given  the  current  geostrategic  situation  in 
Europe,  there  is  now  presumed  to  be  a  greater  internal  threat  to  stored  nuclear  weapons.  According  to  the 
CIA,  accounting  procedures  are  so  inadequate  that  an  officer  with  access  could  remove  a  warhead, 
replace  it  with  a  readily  available  training  dummy,  and  authorities  might  not  discover  the  switch  for  as 
long  as  six  months.”72  In  terms  of  technical  security,  the  main  issue  here  deals  with  Russian  technical 
safeguards  on  TNWs.  Most  experts  on  Russian  locking  mechanisms  indicate  that  the  biggest  problem 
rests  with  gravity  bombs  and  cruise  missiles.  Reportedly,  “locks  on  gravity  bombs  are  not  sophisticated 
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and  cruise  missiles  lack  adequate  protection  to  inhibit  unauthorized  use.”73  These  conditions  are  mostly 
due  to  the  Russians  reliance  on  antiquated  security  methods,  which  if  left  unchecked  could  portend  to  a 
major  security  incident.  To  preclude  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon  from  occurring  in  the  US, 
the  US  in  the  1994  NPR  mandated  that  all  nuclear  weapons  have  PALs  installed  by  1996,  thereby 
ensuring  that  the  weapon  would  either  disable  itself  or  simply  not  function  at  all.  According  to  Steven 
Zaloga,  approximately  45  to  65  percent  of  Russian  nuclear  systems  are  equipped  with  PALs;  however, 
most  TNWs  lack  this  security  feature.74  Based  on  these  lacking  safeguard  measures,  the  potential  for  a 
major  national  security  incident  involving  TNWs  in  the  near  future  remains  a  major  concern  of  the 
international  community. 

Nuclear  Dependency  in  the  Face  of  Conventional  Contingencies.  The  main  issue  here  is  over 
Russia’s  increasing  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  in  the  face  of  evolving  conventional  inferiorities  and 
NATO  expansion.  This  point  is  clearly  articulated  by  Bruce  Blair  in  Russian  Realities  and  the  Illusion  of 
Arms  Control  that  “the  demise  of  the  Red  Army  that  formerly  protected  Russia  shifted  the  burden  of 
security  to  nuclear  forces.  Russia’s  new  military  doctrine  abandons  its  former  pledge  of  no-first  use  of 
nuclear  arms,  and  widens  the  conditions  under  which  it  might  use  them.  By  increasing  its  reliance  on 
these  weapons,  Russia  also  magnifies  the  significance  of  its  nuclear  strategy.”75  The  majority  of  this 
newfound  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  value  and  role  of  TNWs—historically  viewed  by  Russians  as 
warfighting  weapons.  In  fact,  as  one  of  the  many  responses  to  NATO’s  expansion,  some  Russian  officials 
have  hinted  at  considering  the  redeployment  of  TNWs  as  front-line  weapons.  Essentially,  the  prospect  of 
NATO  deploying  nuclear  weapons  on  Russia’s  front  door  is  seen  as  extremely  provocative.  On  several 
occasions  warnings  have  suggested  “that  in  the  face  of  mounting  unfavorable  balance  in  the  correlation  of 
forces,  Russia  might  resolve  to  re-evaluate  the  1991  unilateral  TNWs  initiatives,  as  well  as  the 
geopolitical  situation  warranting  the  retention  and  redeployment  of  their  TNWs,  and  abrogate  other 
existing  arms  control  treaties.  The  likelihood  of  a  redeployment  of  TNWs  in  Belarus,  as  well  as  back  on 
ships  at  sea  and  tactical  aircraft  is  very  high.  Additionally,  Russia  believes  that  when  faced  with  an 
economic  crisis  and  a  rather  modest  ability  to  equip  its  army  and  navy,  for  the  foreseeable  future  it  will  be 
forced  to  rely  on  nuclear  weapons  to  ensure  its  security.”76  This  rhetoric,  when  coupled  with  Russia’s 
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evolving  conventional  force  structure  clearly  portends  to  a  much  more  aggressive  force  structure  and 
“would  have  the  unfortunate  proliferation  effect  of  degrading  command  and  control  over  those  weapons 
most  vulnerable  to  unauthorized  use,  theft,  and  accident.”77  As  John  Deutch  points  out,  if  anything 

goes  wrong  in  Russia,  it  is  likely  that  it  is  in  the  nuclear  force  area  that  we  will  face  the  first  challenge.”78 

Stockpile  Consolidation  and  Stewardship  Efforts.  One  of  the  biggest  concerns  since  the  declaration  . 
of  the  unilateral  arms  reduction  initiatives  has  been  the  security  of  Russia’s  nuclear  weapons  stockpile.  A 
summary  of  foreseeable  dangers  in  this  area  follows  to  include:  the  loss  of  weapons-storage  facilities  and 
withdrawal  of  weapons  from  front-line  units  in  non-Russian  republics;  the  compromise  of  weapons 
security  during  transfer  en  masse  to  central  storage  facilities,  dismantlement,  and  refurbishment  plants; 
the  security  of  stored  dismantled  nuclear  components,  as  well  as  those  which  are  recycled  back  into  the 
active  stockpile.79  Even  more  disturbing  is  that  the  Russians  are  not  bound  by  any  international  treaty  to 
declare  the  quantities  and  locations  of  its  nuclear  weapons  grade  material.  In  sum,  these  issues  place  an 
additional  burden  on  the  system  of  nuclear  safeguards  in  Russia--ones  that  will  continue  to  occupy  both 
the  US  and  NATO  Alliance  members  for  years  to  come. 

Personnel  and  Internal  Security  Problems.  The  last  area  deserving  attention  deals  with  a  potentially 
explosive  problem  if  left  unchecked-a  disgruntled  military  arm  and  a  divided  society.  Present  conditions 
are  exacerbated  by  hardships  being  experienced  by  the  military,  the  rise  of  crime,  and  widespread 
corruption,  all  of  which  increase  the  risk  of  an  insider  threat  to  Russia’s  security  of  nuclear  materials  and 
systems.  Possibilities  could  easily  include  the  removal  of  nuclear  material  at  associated  facilities, 
collusion  of  high-ranking  officials  with  unsanctioned  access,  and  subterfuge  or  theft.  This  was  not  the 
case  during  the  Cold  War,  when  a  rigid  internal  security  regime  (KGB)  seemed  to  keep  the  country  in 
check.  Meanwhile,  public  statements  from  Russian  officials  continue  to  deny  any  and  all  accounts  of 
breakdowns  within  their  security  for  TNWs.  To  the  contrary,  John  Lepingwell’s  Is  START  Stalling?, 
provides  details  on  several  alarming  nuclear  incidents.  These  incidents  ranged  from  the  discovery  of  a 
deserted  firing  battery  of  SS-25  mobile  missiles,  where  the  soldiers  reportedly  abandoned  the  weapons 
system  to  salvage  for  food;  the  shooting  deaths  of  two  soldiers  at  an  ICBM  base;  and  the  death  of  three 
people  aboard  a  torpedo  boat  during  an  attempted  seizure.80  Two  other  incidents  in  the  recent  past  dealt 
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with  the  nuclear  suitcase.  In  September  of  1997,  retired  General  Alexander  Lebed,  former  Chief  of 
Russian  Security,  claimed  approximately  100  portable  Special  Atomic  Demolition  Munitions  (1  Kiloton 
nuclear  suitcase-size  bombs)  could  not  be  accounted  for.  Although  Lebed’s  claims  were  dismissed  by 
Russian  Defense  officials  it  continues  to  raise  concerns  about  the  accountability  of  Russia’s  nuclear 
weapons.81  The  other  suitcase  incident  occurred  on  25  Jan  1995,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  Russians 
activated  the  “nuclear  suitcase” --the  electronic  devise  by  which  President  Yeltsin  could  have  given  the  go- 
ahead  to  launch  several  thousand  nuclear  missiles  on  an  irreversible  course  over  the  Arctic  and  toward 
North  America.82 

As  a  result  of  these  incidents,  one  can  only  assume  that  if  conditions  continue  to  degrade  inside 
Russia,  an  incident  involving  nuclear  weapons  may  soon  place  the  stability  and  security  of  Europe  in 
jeopardy.  In  view  of  these  concerns,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  opportunity  for  a  security  failure  in 
Russian  nuclear  weapons  complex  is  much  higher  than  in  the  past,  as  well  as  a  Russian  Federation  now 
faced  with  a  monumental  task  to  develop  a  sound  nuclear  weapons  control  and  accountability  system.83 
Notwithstanding  these  concerns  and  internal  difficulties,  Russia  remains  convinced  that  its  security  rests 
with  nuclear  weapons  that  provide  an  enduring  political  deterrent  value  and  waifighting  capability. 

Emerging  Threat  Environment-  Proliferation  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

Over  the  next  10-15  years,  not  only  could  the  new  geopolitical  and  military  landscape  be 
characterized  by  volatility,  uncertainty,  ambiguity  and  insurmountable  complexity,  but  an  estimated  25 
countries  may  well  have  nuclear  weapons.84  Of  particular  concern  to  Southern  Flank  NATO  members  are 
nations  such  as  Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  and  Syria  who  will  either  possess  or  acquire  a  nuclear  capability  in  the 
near  term.  Additionally,  geography  suggests  that  most  of  the  future  threats  from  NBC  and  ballistic 
missile  delivery  systems  will  be  directed  against  US  and  Allied  forces  abroad  before  they  are  directed 
against  their  respective  territories.  Based  on  these  possibilities,  a  major  concern  for  the  US  and  the 
Alliance  is  that  a  regional  power  involved  in  a  local  conflict  might  be  able  to  prevent  their  entiy  into 
theater  by  using  nuclear  weapons  against  ports  and  airfields  required  to  introduce  forces.85  Other 
possibilities  include  the  chance  that  some  transnational  terrorist  group,  criminal  syndicate,  religious 
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sects,  zealot,  or  other  non-nation  states  acquire  a  nuclear  weapon  and  employs  it  as  an  instrument  of  terror 
or  blackmail.  Similarly,  some  rebel  elements  within  nuclear  or  emerging  nuclear  states  may  wrest 
control  of  nuclear  weapons  and  use  them  to  achieve  personal  political  goals  or  possibly  exact  concessions 
from  other  neighboring  countries.86  Gregory  Schulte,  Chairman  of  the  NPG  staff  Group  offers  yet 
another  characterization  on  the  inherently  difficult  nature  of  the  proliferation  threat  by  stating,  “once  in 
possession  of  such  weapons...  a  rogue  government  may  also  perceive  them  as  military  weapons  whose  use, 
even  on  a  limited  scale,  might  help  compensate  for  NATO’s  superiority  in  conventional  forces  and 
technology.”87 

In  few  places  are  the  aforementioned  probabilities  more  likely  to  occur  than  the  Middle  East.  The 
Middle  East  continues  to  be  the  most  volatile  region  (maligned  by  political  instability  and  conflict  for 
years)  and  is  prime  for  the  proliferation  of  NBC.  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  and  Libya,  are  just  a  few  of  the 
countries  assessed  to  be  aggressively  pursuing  NBC  and  ballistic  missile  delivery  capabilities,  constituting 
the  primary  threats  to  regional  stability.88  One  intuitively  obvious  and  forceful  argument  is  that  NBC 
proliferation  will  keep  some  form  of  nuclear  deterrence  at  center  stage  in  the  process  of  redefining  both  a 
US  national  security  strategy  and  Alliance  strategic  concept. 

NATO’s  Counterproliferation  Policy 

We  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  preventing  the  proliferation  of  WMD,  and  where 
this  has  occurred,  to  reversing  it  through  diplomatic  means...  [However,]  as  a  defensive 
alliance,  NATO  is  addressing  the  range  of  capabilities  needed  to  discourage  WMD 
proliferation  and  use.  It  must  also  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  counter  this  risk  and 
thereby  protect  NATO’s  populations,  territory,  and  forces.89 

As  mentioned  above,  the  proliferation  of  WMD  is  a  clear  and  well  recognized  threat  to  the  US  and 
its  Allies.  A  threat,  according  to  Jeffrey  Larson,  “that  will  be  exacerbated  in  future  conflicts  where  it  is 
unlikely  the  US  will  fight  alone.90  Larson  points  out  that  a  key  element  in  building  and  maintaining 
coalitions  in  the  future  is  to  develop  a  common  approach  to  countering  the  proliferation  of  WMD.91  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  US  working  with  NATO  in  formulating  an  adequate  response  to  any  WMD  threat. 
Reportedly,  with  US  prodding,  NATO  has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  growing  WMD  threat  to  its 
security  and  vital  interests.92 
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In  1991,  NATO  leaders  at  the  Rome  Summit  adopted  the  New  Alliance’s  Strategic  Concept.  This 
Strategic  Concept  outlined  responses  to  the  risks  posed  by  the  proliferation  of  WMD.  Specifically,  it 
clearly  recognized,  “proliferation  of  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  weapons  and  their  deliveiy  means 
continues  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern.”93  This  concern  was  met  with  a  similar  conviction  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  US,  where  in  1992  and  1993  respectively,  each  stated  that  the  proliferation  of 
WMD  constituted  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security,  as  well  as  becoming  the  most  urgent  arms 
control  issue  in  the  1990s.94  Warren  Christopher,  former  Secretary  of  State,  went  so  far  as  to  tell  his 
European  counterparts  that...  “strong  and  collective  action  by  the  US  and  Europe  is  required  to  deal  with 
the  proliferation  of  WMD,  missiles  for  their  delivery,  and  sophisticated  conventional  arms  and  dual-use 
technologies.”95  This  call  for  action  was  soon  followed  by  a  US  proposal  in  late  1993  on  a 
Counterproliferation  initiative. 

During  1994,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  made  progress  in  expanding  and  intensifying  its  political  and 
defense  efforts  against  proliferation  of  WMD  as  an  integral  part  of  NATO’s  adaptation  to  the  new  security 
environment.  By  June  of  that  year,  NATO’s  new  policy  framework  on  the  threat  of  WMD  proliferation 
stressed  that  a  response  “must  include  both  political  and  military  measures  to  discourage  WMD 
proliferation  and  use,  and  if  necessary,  to  protect  NATO  territory,  populations,  and  forces.”96  NATO  felt 
that  “robust  military  capabilities  will  signal  to  proliferents  the  utmost  seriousness  in  which  it  approaches 
these  risks.”97  Although  the  issue  of  how  nuclear  weapons  fit  into  the  Alliance  counterproliferation 
calculus  has  not  been  fully  addressed,  NATO  has  indicated  that  “no  one  capability  alone  will  suffice.”98 
Specifically,  “complementing  nuclear  forces  with  an  appropriate  mix  of  conventional  response  capabilities 
and  passive  and  active  defense,  as  well  as  effective  intelligence  and  surveillance  means,  will  reinforce  the 
Alliance’s  overall  deterrence  posture  against  the  threats  posed  by  proliferation.  Such  a  mix  of  capabilities 
will  provide  a  firm  basis  for  deterring  or  protecting  the  risks  from  proliferation,  and  will  also  contribute 
significantly  to  the  Alliance’s  primary  aim  of  preventing  proliferation.”99  Essentially  what  this  deterrence 
posture  translates  into  is  a  strategy  of  deterrence  through  denial  vice  the  traditional  deterrence  of  the  past 
which  was  based  largely  on  the  strategy  of  retaliation  and  punishment.  According  to  some  analysts,  “the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  response  to  deter  WMD  use  against  NATO  forces  will  simply  not  be  credible  in  all 
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cases.”100  Moreover,  “while  NATO’s  military  posture  has  not  completely  dismissed  nuclear  deterrence 
vis-a-vis  potential  proliferents,  it  does  recognize  that  new  proliferators  may  not  be  susceptible  to  the 
deterrence  policies  developed  during  the  Cold  War.”101 

Deterring  the  Regional  Threat:  Rationality  vs.  Irrationality 

Based  on  the  WMD  threat  assessment,  we  may  witness  intense  regional  instabilities  due  to  interstate 
rivalries  and  the  rise  in  the  proliferation  of  NBC  technologies.  Additionally,  it  introduces  the  prospect  of 
the  US  and  its  Allies  having  to  face  an  irrational  regional  actor,  sometimes  called  madmen  or  fanatical,  in 
future  conflict.102  Although  it  seems  self-evident  that  it  would  be  potentially  suicidal  for  a  regional  actor 
to  launch  an  NBC  attack  on  the  military  forces  of  a  superpower  or  a  collective  defense  entity,  the 
historical  record  offers  enough  examples  of  seemingly  irrational  acts  to  suggest  that  this  scenario  should 
not  be  totally  discounted.103  Moreover,  should  a  situation  like  this  arise,  it  could  severely  complicate  the 
application  of  deterrence  theory  and  lessen  the  nuclear  deterrent  threat  credibility.  Given  this  possibility,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  notion  of  rationality  versus  irrationality,  and  what  it  might  take  to  deter  the 
future  regional  threat. 

Once  the  defender  has  determined  if  the  aggressor  can  be  relied  on  to  be  rational,  he  can  then 
establish  a  desired  goal  of  how  deterrence  will  be  applied  against  the  given  situation.  The  aggressor’s 
rationality  or  lack  thereof  will  have  a  significant  affect  on  the  strategy  employed  and  helps  establish  the 
various  response  options  if  deterrence  fails.  Two  goals  for  consideration  are  one  that  prevents  the  use  of 
NBC  and  another  that  focuses  on  the  situation  if  the  WMD  threshold  is  crossed.  In  support  of  these  goals, 
the  strategies  of  denial  and  punishment  (retaliation)  are  probably  the  best  suited  for  the  given  situations. 
Through  their  use,  regional  aggressors  can  be  threatened  with,  or  suffer  unacceptable  damage  by  a  US 
response  that  ensures  the  costs  of  their  threat  to  use,  or  use  of  WMD  against  the  US  and  its  allies  will 
heavily  outweigh  the  prospective  gains.104  We  are  reminded,  however,  that  successful  deterrence 
throughout  the  course  of  these  threats  or  actions  hinges  on  the  defender’s  ability  to  clearly  and  concisely 
communicate  the  threat,  understand  the  risk-prone  strategic  personalities  of  regional  adversaries  and  the 
asymmetric  nature  of  regional  contingency  where  US  and  the  Alliance’s  survival  is  not  at  risk  but  the 
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adversary  sees  its  own  at  stake,  properly  identify  what  the  aggressor  values  most,  and  make  the  threat 
credible. 105  Otherwise,  the  prospects  for  traditional  deterrence  succeeding-that  is  deterrence  based  on 
denial  and  punishment-are  problematic  and  in  fact  are  more  likely  to  fail.”106 

In  a  broader  sense,  how  the  US  and  its  Allies  can  best  deter  a  WMD  threat  will  likely  differ  by 
region.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  critical  for  the  US  and  the  Alliance  defensive  establishment  to  get 
inside  the  aggressor’s  ooda-loop-understanding  the  military,  political,  and  cultural  dynamics,  as  well  as 
the  things  the  aggressor  values  the  most  so  that  they  can  be  held  at  risk  for  deterrent  purposes. 
Additionally,  until  the  US  and  its  Allies  develop  a  successful  defense  against  the  threat  of,  or  use  of 
WMD,  regional  actors  may  maintain  a  strong  military/political  incentive  to  acquire,  threaten,  and  perhaps 
to  use  them.107  Furthermore,  so  long  as  the  desire  to  acquire  NBC  weapons  exists,  there  will  also  remain 
powerful  economic  incentives  to  possess  them.  Regional  actors  who  want  to  deter  the  US  or  the  Alliance 
may  reason  that  until  the  they  possesses  a  capable  defense  against  a  WMD  threat,  both  the  US  and  the 
Alliance  can  be  pressed  to  choose  between  preemptive  strike,  an  overwhelming  conventional  attack, 
withdrawal,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation.  All  of  these  are  indeed  very  complex  choices  and  as  a 
result  should  warrant  a  continuous  reexamination  of  current  deterrence  strategy.  Overall,  TNWs  have 
been  an  essential  element  of  the  deterrence  equation  in  providing  the  US  and  it  Allies  a  multiple  option 
capability  throughout  the  Cold  War.  As  we  look  into  the  future,  TNWs  can  be  expected  to  maintain  a 
similar  role  in  support  of  contingency  operations  against  NBC-capable  irrational  actors.  Bottomline, 
NATO  clearly  sees  a  role  for  its  nuclear  forces  in  deterring  the  threat  of  WMD  proliferation. 

Responses  to  Threatened  Use,  or  Use  of  WMD  on  NATO’s  Periphery 

Given  a  future  threat  environment  where  the  stakes  are  high  enough  and  alternative  conventional 
deterrence  options  are  inadequate,  there  are  probably  four  kinds  of  situations  in  which  the  US  or  its  Allies 
might  respond  with  TNWs  to  thethreatened  use,  or  use  of  WMD  on  NATO’s  periphery: 

•To  deny,  punish  and  respond  to  a  NBC  attack  on  either  US  forces  deployed  abroad,  Allies,  or  vital 
US  national  interests. 
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•To  halt  a  massive  attack  or  an  invasion  against  an  Ally  or  in  a  region  of  US  interest  where  US 
forces  are  at  risk. 

•To  prevent  a  NBC  attack  on  US  or  NATO,  if  possible 

•To  respond  to  a  direct  NBC  attack  on  the  US  or  its  Allies  by  another  country  (an  attack  that  could 
directly  threaten  their  survival—Note,  however,  that  a  limited  chemical  or  biological  attack  could  provoke 
a  devastating  conventional  response  with  the  option  to  employ  nuclear  weapons  if  deemed  necessary)108 

According  to  Glen  Buchan,  in  US  Nuclear  Strategy  for  the  Post-Cold  War  Era,  the  first  point  refers 
to  deterring,  defeating,  or  punishing  WMD  attacks  in  theater  where  respective  forces  are  at  risk.109  In  this 
case,  TNWs  might  be  an  appropriate  choice  if  other  options  are  unproductive.  Additionally,  in  the  first 
two  situations,  he  believes  that  there  are  very  few  regions  in  the  world  that  are  important  enough  for  these 
sort  of  situations  to  arise.  His  belief  is  based  on  the  contention  that  if  the  US  and  the  Alliance  plans  its 
conventional  forces  properly,  this  problem  should  never  occur.1 10  I  would  argue  that  the  US  and  the 
Alliance  should  always  keep  their  options  open  to  apply  the  necessary  force  mix  to  any  given  situation. 

The  third  situation  is  possible,  but  not  likely  any  time  in  the  near  future.  But  if  the  US  or  its  Allies  find 
themselves  threatened  by  an  emerging  regional  threat  armed  with  NBC,  the  option  of  a  preemptive  strike 
will  still  be  worth  considering.  The  last  point  is  pretty  much  straight  forward,  and  has  been  the  basis  of 
US  deterrent  strategy  since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  .1 1 1  It  is  also  unlikely  that  an  overtly  aggressive 
act  by  another  country  other  than  a  nuclear  attack  could  directly  threaten  the  national  survival  of  the  US 
or  NATO.1 12 

In  sum,  this  chapter  has  examined  some  of  the  implications  of  Russia’s  remaining  nuclear  capability 
and  its  impact  on  the  future  strategic  balance  in  Europe,  as  well  as  emerging  NATO  policy  considerations 
that  are  likely  to  include  the  option  of  using  TNWs  as  part  of  a  future  force  mix  to  deter  regional  NBC 
threats.  Specifically,  Russian  TNWs  still  pose  a  threat  to  the  US  and  NATO  Alliance  because  of  the  risks 
involved  with  the  security  of  the  Russian  nuclear  complex  and  accountability  safeguards.  This  assertion  is 
largely  based  on  Russia’s  increased  reliance  on  TNWs  in  the  face  of  a  precipitous  post-Cold  War  decline 
of  their  conventional  capability  and  due  to  the  increased  susceptibility  of  TNWs  to  theft,  subterfuge,  and 
unauthorized  use.  Likewise,  the  threat  of  WMD  proliferation  and  employment  against  the  Alliance’s 
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periphery  presents  new  challenges  to  its  defensive  strategy,  and  greatly  influences  NATO  decisions  on  the 
option  of  using  nuclear  weapons  as  the  ultimate  form  of  deterrence.  Bottomline,  is  that  NATO’s  nuclear 
posture,  as  well  as  its  strategic  concept,  will  continue  to  be  reviewed  in  terms  of  the  evolving  threat  to 
European  security.  Presently,  although  there  remains  a  number  of  strategic  concerns,  the  threat  has 
substantially  subsided  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  has  opened  the  door  to  more  dramatic  arms 
reductions,  as  witnessed  by  the  withdrawal  of  90  percent  of  TNWs  from  NATO  territoty  since  1991,  and 
the  welcome  consolidation  and  reduction  of  TNWs  in  Russia.  Given  these  circumstances,  have  we 
reached  a  moment  in  history  when  conditions  are  now  favorable  to  move  toward  even  further  reductions 
in  TNWs  or  even  contemplate  the  withdrawal  of  remaining  US  TNWs  from  Europe?  What  are  the 
options?  What  creative  steps  can  the  US,  Russia,  and  NATO  propose  or  take  to  further  reduce  TNWs  on 
the  European  continent,  as  each  in  their  own  respective  ways  struggle  to  adjust  to  a  post-Cold  War 
environment?  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions  that  will  be  examined  in  the  following  Chapter. 
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IV.  Creative  Steps  for  the  further  Reductions  in  TNWs 

While  the  preceding  chapters  focused  on  the  historical  underpinnings  in  the  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  Europe,  the  development  of  NATO’s  nuclear  strategy,  and  principal  threats  to,  and 
conceivable  responses  by  NATO,  this  Chapter  seeks  to  explore,  develop,  and  evaluate  creative 
steps/proposals  for  consideration  in  the  further  reduction  of  TNWs  in  Europe.  These  steps/proposals  fall 
into  four  general  areas  to  include:  formalization  of  the  1991  unilateral  declarations;  establishing  a 
reduction  and  verification  regime;  alternative  assurances  through  reconstitution  and  substitution;  and 
deployment  limitations  and  nuclear  weapons  free  zones  (NWFZs).  Bare  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is 
impossible  in  this  short  Chapter  to  examine  thoroughly  the  obstacles  which  may  prove  problematic  in 
implementing  the  proposals  presented,  or  to  fully  elaborate  all  of  the  possible  alternatives  to  overcome 
inherent  difficulties. 

Formalization  of  1991  Unilateral  Declarations 

At  the  Helsinki  Summit  on  20-21  March  1997,  Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsin  signed  joint 
statements  for  future  reductions  to  their  respective  nuclear  forces,  some  which  could  have  far-reaching 
implications  for  an  evolving  US-Russian  strategic  relationship.  Of  the  three  basic  points  of  agreement 
laid  out  in  the  START  III  framework,  the  most  striking  will  explore  possible  control  measures  relating  to 
SLCMs  and  TNWs,  to  include  appropriate  confidence-building  measures.  Reportedly,  “the  US  sought 
discussions  on  TNWs,  where  the  Russians  may  have  as  much  as  a  10-fold  numerical  advantage,  primarily 
to  better  understand  the  extent  of  implementation  by  Moscow  of  the  1991  and  1992  pledges  to  withdraw 
large  numbers  of  TNWs  from  its  operational  forces.”113  Both  Russia  and  the  US  have  argued  about  the 
significance  of  TNWs  as  strategic  nuclear  systems  go  to  lower  levels  stating,  “...as  we  go  down  to  lower 
levels  of  deployed  systems,  the  non-deployed  and  non-covered  systems  gain  in  significance,  and  we’ve  got 
to  begin  to  take  a  look  at  the  hedge,  the  stockpile,  the  TNWs,  the  nuclear  SLCMs,  which  are  not  explicitly 
dealt  with  in  the  reduction  of  deployed  systems-the  value  of  these  stockpiles...  is  greater  as  deployed 
levels  reduce.”114 
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Could  this  latest  approach  in  negotiations  portend  to  the  moment  we  have  been  waiting  for?  If 
successful,  these  measures-once  identified  and  agreed  upon-will  surely  be  the  catalyst  to  transform  the 
1991  unilateral  arms  reduction  declarations  into  a  legally-binding  treaty.  Moreover,  “separate  arms 
reduction  declarations  to  START  III  could  establish  steps  toward  the  total  withdrawal  of  TNW  warheads 
and,  in  conjunction  with  negotiations  on  warhead  elimination,  the  eventual  disarmament  of  these 
weapons. 

As  most  arms  control  advocates  would  agree,  the  1991  unilateral  arms  reduction  declarations  as 
they  stand  now-albeit  absolutely  positive  in  nature  and  having  greatly  contributed  to  raising  the  nuclear 
threshold-are  neither  verifiable  nor  irreversible. 1 1 5  According  to  Potter,  this  “is  a  policy  that  has  been 
advocated  by  some  Russian  officials  as  an  appropriate  response  to  NATO  expansion.”  Viktor  Mikailov, 
Former  Russian  Federation  Minister  of  Atomic  Energy,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  NATO  poses  a 
real  threat,  “we  may  have  to  announce  our  withdrawal  from  the  treaty  on  the  elimination  of  medium  and 
shorter  range  missiles  and  resume  manufacture  of  these  arms,  if  the  threat  becomes  real.”1 16  If  these 
sentiments  were  to  be  realized,  one  can  safely  assume  that  Russia  will  withdraw  their  commitment  to 
conclude  the  agreements  already  stipulated  under  the  1991  unilateral  declarations. 

Taking  these  perceptions  into  consideration,  the  US  and  the  Alliance  should  take  the  first  step  (s)  to 
enhance  nuclear  cooperation.  Avenues  for  this  approach  could  start  off  with  “opening  routine 
discussions...  within  the  Alliance  in  the  interest  of  greater  transparency.”  Kelleher,  in  Nuclear  Deterrence 
anH  F.iirnpean  Security  argues,  “moving  in  the  direction  of  greater  transparency  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  further  agreement  with  Russia  in  reductions...  but  one  that  poses  difficulties  in  implementation.”117 
These  difficulties  stem  from  acceptance  by  Allies,  problems  in  the  area  of  format,  and  the  inability  to 
clearly  distinguish  barriers  to  transparency.118  At  a  minimum,  as  confidence-building  measures,  both 
sides  could  consider  the  exchange  on  a  regular  basis  information  on  weapons  inventory  and  nuclear 
materials,  exchanges  in  personnel,  and  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  monitoring  facilities  at  related  sites 
within  their  respective  nuclear  complexes.  Also,  both  sides  could  agree  to  dismantle  a  substantial  number 
of  their  TNWs  inventory  in  a  verifiable  and  monitored  manner.  The  next  step  then,  would  be  to  begin 
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identifying  the  contents  of  a  verification  and  reduction  regime  that  can  incorporate  the  elements  of  the 
1991  arms  reduction  declarations. 

Verification  Regime 

Similar  to  START  III,  the  verification  regime  for  the  further  reduction  and  elimination  of  TNWs 
should  fully  exploit  potential  cooperative  measures  to  provide  the  desired  level  of  transparency,  build 
added  confidence,  and  defuse  any  situation  that  could  potentially  destabilize  the  US-Russian  strategic 
relationship.  Equally  important  is  that  we  do  not  shy  away  from  a  rigorous  inspection  regime.  The  time 
has  come  to  initiate  a  dialog  between  the  US  and  Russia  so  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached  to  institute 
an  effective  verification  system  and  bring  immediate  benefits— trust  through  verification.  The  sooner  both 
sides  can  implement  a  systematic  verification  regime,  the  greater  will  be  the  confidence  in  the  security  of 
nuclear  materials  and  the  European  strategic  landscape.  This  should  not  be  an  insurmountable  task  since 
both  sides  have  weathered  Cold  War  experiences  from  the  Limited  Test  Ban  negotiations  in  the  1960s, 
SALT,  START,  and  INF  negotiations  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  to  more  recent  arm  control  negotiations  to 
regulate  WMD.  Essentially,  there  are  two  types  of  verification— intrusive  and  non-intrusive.  Intrusive 
verification  covers  a  variety  of  means  such  as  onsite  and  surprise  inspections,  tagging,  and  permanent 
sensors  in  facilities.  Non-intrusive  verification  involves  National  Technical  means  (NTM). 

As  already  mentioned,  a  measure  that  might  help  to  initiate  a  dialogue  would  be  the  codification  of 
the  1991  declarations.  Also,  it  could  possibly  include  an  obligation  by  Russia  not  to  deploy  TNWs  in 
Belarus.119  Likewise,  for  NATO,  a  new  verification  regime  would  ensure  that  Russia’s  TNW  are  not 
increased,  or  modernized,  that  they  are  not  deployed  to  the  west  of  its  territory,  and  that  numbers  and 
location  of  the  TNW  are  known  and  verifiable.120  However,  developing  a  reliable  verification  regime  is  a 
difficult  and  somewhat  delicate  task.  Sokov  in  his  Tactical  Nuclear  Weapons  Elimination:  Next  Step  for 
Arms  Control,  points  to  several  verification  challenges:  verifying  the  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
territories  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Belarus  is  probably  the  easiest;  monitoring  the  central  storage  facilities 
outside  the  non-nuclear  zone,  where  warheads  are  being  stored  (to  include  the  whole  territory  of  both 
sides);  and  the  deployed  warheads  in  storage  facilities  at  military  bases.121  Additionally,  specific  measures 
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might  include:  exchanges  and  periodic  information  updates;  extensive  baseline  inspections  to  verify 
accuracy;  on-site  inspections  at  declared  facilities,  to  confirm  elimination  of  warheads;  challenge 
inspections  at  undeclared  facilities  to  verify  absence  of  warheads;  and  the  use  of  national  technical  means. 
All  of  these  measures  can  further  be  enhanced  by  other  confidence-building  measures  and  should 
generally  follow  the  verification  guidelines  of  the  Canberra  Commission  Report  on  the  Elimination  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  Annex  on  Verification.  If  these  measures  can  be  successfully  negotiated,  greater 
confidence  can  then  be  held  in  a  secure  nuclear  weapons  complex. 

Hence,  the  political  relationship  permitting,  both  the  US  and  Russia  should  be  able  to  negotiate  both 
verifiable  and  irreversible  measures  that  will  facilitate  the  further  reduction  of  TNWs  and  promote  a  more 
cooperative  and  secure  military/political  European  environment.  Most  importantly,  it  should  be  noted 
“that  no  verification  system  can  be  perfect,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  risk  will  have  to  be  accepted ... 122 
Just  as  an  example,  since  TNWs  are  relatively  small  and  portable,  and  difficult  to  detect,  a  verification 
regime  that  would  be  tasked  to  provide  high  confidence  of  locating  these  materials  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  achieve. 

Alternative  Assurances:  Reconstitution  and  Substitution 

As  specified  by  the  Alliance’s  new  Strategic  Concept,  the  Alliance  “ . . .  will  maintain  adequate 
substrategic  forces  in  Europe  which  will  provide  an  essential  link  with  strategic  nuclear  forces,  reinforcing 
the  transatlantic  link.  These  will  consist  solely  of  DC  A  which  could,  if  necessary  be  supplemented  by 
offshore  systems.”'23  However,  in  the  absence  of  a  monolithic  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  US  and  NATO, 
other  alternative  assurances  need  to  be  considered  that  may  possibly  lead  to  the  further  reductions  of 
TNWs  in  Europe.  Three  proposals  worth  considering  are  reconstitution,  substitution,  and  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively  improved  conventional  munitions.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  that  regardless  of  the  state  of 
withdrawal  of  US  TNWs,  a  US  ground  force  presence  will  always  be  available  to  Europe.  For  its  their 
presence  that  is  truly  fundamental  to  NATO’s  new  strategic  concept.  Ground  forces  in  essence  play  the 
coupling  role  and  along  with  nuclear  weapons  have  served  as  the  most  credible  guarantee  to  security  since 
their  arrival  in  the  1950s. 
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Reconstitution.  As  brought  forth  by  Lambert  and  Miller,  maintaining  a  robust  ability  to  reconstitute 


US  TNWs  following  their  withdrawal  from  Europe,  may  appeal  to  Allies  as  part  of  an  updated  strategic 
concept.  One  obvious  benefit  of  such  a  structure  is  that  it  would  not  require  significant  changes  to 
NATO’s  command  and  physical  organization.124  Principally,  NATO  would  retain  its  consultation 
mechanisms  and  associated  facilities— albeit  without  weapons.  The  only  major  difference  is  that  the 
force  would  have  to  be  redeployed  during  times  of  emergency  in  order  to  fulfill  its  deterrent  role.125 
Additionally,  the  assurance  of  reconstitution  also  takes  with  it  some  criticism.  According  to  Lambert  and 
Miller,  there  are  three  arguments:  one  centers  on  the  fact  reconstitution  amounts  to  a  major  step  in  crisis 
escalation  by  clearly  signaling  the  contemplated  use  of  nuclear  weapons;  secondly,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
achieve  Alliance  consensus  in  the  limited  amount  of  time  available  during  a  crisis;  and  finally,  the  need  of 
preexisting  agreements  with  Alliance  members  to  streamline  the  process.126  Another  problem  that  could 
surface  over  time  would  be  logistical  challenges. 

Conversely,  it  could  be  argued  that  maintaining  an  ability  to  reconstitute  nuclear  forces  from  abroad, 
could  increase  survivability,  be  effectively  used  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  show  US  resolve  and  will  to  use 
TNWs,  and  continue  to  promote  a  viable  deterrent  strategy.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
convince  our  Allies  that  the  US  nuclear  guarantee  is  still  intact.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  instituting 
an  effective  evaluation  and  exercise  program  that  is  routinely  tested  to  maintain  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  prosecute  the  operations. 

Substitution.  The  second  proposal  for  an  alternative  assurance  of  extending  deterrence  to  our  European 
Allies  is  to  substitute  our  offshore  systems  (SLCMs)  for  DCA,  if  not  outright  reverse  their  roles  where 
DCA  are  a  supplement  to  attack  submarines  loaded  with  TLAM/Ns.  This  is  by  far  not  a  new  conceptual 
framework.  In  fact,  the  US  has  always  sought  to  maintain  a  balanced  force  of  TNWs.  In  the  late  1970s, 
the  US  researched  possible  options  to  maintain  NATO’s  linkage  to  US  strategic  weapons  by  employing  a 
mix  of  weapons.  One  of  those  weapons  systems  to  be  considered  for  NATO  was  the  SLCM.  Although 
rejected  for  a  number  of  reasons  the  system  has  been  employed  by  the  US  Navy  for  theater-wide  nuclear 
roles  up  to  1991. 
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Additionally,  Andrew  Goodpaster,  Chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States  stated, 

Ultimately,  perhaps  there  could  be  reliance  by  the  US  on  submarine-based  weapons  for 
our  nuclear  contribution  to  security,  backed  by  the  ability  of  nuclear-capable  US  Air 
Forces  to  redeploy  quickly  from  the  US  if  needed.  Such  a  posture  seems  far  in  the 
future,  however,  and  will  be  dependent  on  continued  improvement  of  US-Russian 
relations...127 

To  date,  UK  has  realized  the  utility  of  Tridents  in  a  substrategic  role  and  have  already  marked  the 
withdrawal  of  their  DCA  from  the  TNW  role  by  the  end  of  1988.  As  a  result,  their  force  will  be  purely 
sea-based.  Since  the  US  operates  similar  systems,  one  can  surely  speculate  that  depending  on  future  force 
structure  considerations,  the  US  too  could  opt  to  employ  or  dedicate  an  unspecified  number  of  attack 
submarines  to  a  substrategic  role. 

Other  benefits  of  substituting  attack  submarines  for  DCA  are  that  the  US  and  NATO  would  have  less 
host  country  opposition,  and  greater  confidence  in  pre-launch  survivability  while  maintaining  an  effective, 
credible  deterrent  against  conventional  and  WMD  threats.128  However,  they  too  do  not  come  without 
criticism  to  include:  reliance  on  off-shore  systems  could  lead  to  a  particular  operational  shortfall; 
TLAM/N’s  lack  the  low  CEPs  and  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  hard  target  kills;  SLCMs  and  their 
technology  present  problems  for  arms  control  in  terms  of  the  ability  to  verify  and  monitor;  and  if  the  Navy 
is  going  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  the  Defense  of  NATO,  it  will  have  to  consider  cost  constraints, 
technical  improvement,  launch  platform  availability,  and  the  importance  of  deep-strike  missions  into 
Russian  territory  in  support  to  NATO’s  strategic  concept.129  Overall,  NATO  can  only  benefit  from  the 
substitution  of  DCA  by  off-shore  systems-both  as  a  nuclear  deterrent  and  political  tool.  Granted,  the 
effective  dismantling  of  the  NATO  land-based  TNW  force  structure  in  this  manner  would  create  a 
situation  in  which  deterrence  in  Europe  would  thereafter  be  based  essentially  on  American  and  UK  off¬ 
shore  systems  and  French  nuclear  forces,  whose  nuclear  tasked  aircraft  would  be  the  only  land-based 
nuclear  forces  in  NATO  Europe. . .  regardless,  our  ability  to  deter  will  prevail  based  on  our  unified  resolve 
and  will  to  use  TNWs  should  the  Alliance  ever  be  called  on  to  break  the  nuclear  threshold. 

Nuclear  vs.  Conventional.  In  the  context  of  future  regional  threats  (rational  or  irrational)  armed 
with  NBC  weapons  and  ballistic  missile  delivery  systems,  some  analysts  both  inside  and  outside  the  US 
defense  establishment  are  embroiled  in  an  ongoing  debate  over  the  continued  reliance  for  TNWs 
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considering  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  improvements  in  accuracy  and  destructive  power  of  precision 
guided  munitions.  As  demonstrated  during  the  Gulf  War,  the  US  investment  into  conventional  precision- 
strike  capabilities  to  destroy  Iraq’s  WMD  and  essential  warfighting  capabilities  paid  off.  As  a  result,  a 
growing  number  of  analysts  believe  advanced  conventional  forces  now  possess  the  capability  to  deter  NBC 
aggression.130  This  line  of  thought  may  have  some  merit,  but  it  fails  to  address  the  vulnerability  of  our  US  . 
forces  abroad  to  NBC  strikes  or  the  fact  that  using  conventional  threats  in  the  place  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
deter  any  future  NBC  attack  poses  a  number  of  problems. 

First,  improved  conventional  capabilities  usually  enjoy  only  limited  success  because  countermeasures 
are  quickly  developed  to  negate  their  advantage.  Second,  adverse  weather,  geographic,  and  operational 
conditions  (i.e.,  lack  of  ground  or  air  superiority)  may  prohibit  effective  use  of  precision-strike 
capabilities.  Third,  the  ability  to  accurately  and  timely  place  mobile  targets-targets  that  remain  relatively 
invulnerable  to  conventional  attack-at  risk.  Fourth,  the  destruction  capability  of  conventional  weapons 
does  not  match  the  perception  of  the  destructiveness  of  a  nuclear  weapons.  As  an  example,  TNWs  are 
effective  against  soft,  hard  and  deeply-buried  targets,  whereas  conventional  weapons  are  only  effective 
against  some  hard  targets.  Fifth,  the  deterrent  effect  of  conventional  threats  are  far  more  ambiguous  than  a 
nuclear  threat  and  may  require  increased  international  support  for  conventional  operations.  Sixth, 
conventional  weapons  effects  may  not  produce  the  psychological  effects  (shock,  demoralization, 
destruction  of  the  aggressors  will  to  fight)  as  nuclear  weapons.  Seventh,  “the  limits  of  conventional 
deterrence  of  WMD  attacks  are  especially  apparent  under  circumstances  where  the  attacker  is  already 
experiencing  the  effects  of  US  conventional  strikes  as  part  of  an  ongoing  war,  or  has  already  decided  to 
risk  such  strikes.”131  Finally,  “conventional  retaliatory  threats  and  defenses,  to  be  sufficiently  compelling, 
may  be  too  costly  to  implement  -  politically,  financially,  and  militarily.”132 

These  extreme  costs,  combined  with  a  perception  of  reduced  US  security  assurances,  may  contribute 
to  less  than-perfect  protection  measures  or  cause  regional  allies,  as  well  as  other  countries  to  pursue  a 
more  affordable  means  of  defense-possibly  involving  the  acquisition  or  employment  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Therefore,  based  on  these  problems  and  in  view  of  the  high-costs  associated  with  future  limiting  damage 
options,  it  is  critical  that  the  US  maintain  a  credible  deterrence  capability-combining  the  employment 
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options  of  conventional  forces  and  TNWs~to  deter  future  NBC  threats  against  the  US  and  its  allies,  and 
preclude  the  wider  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  if  deterrence  options  fail  because  they  are 
perceived  as  inadequate  by  an  aggressor,  what  kinds  of  situations  could  develop  that  would  lead  to  the  US 
in  threatening  the  use  of,  or  use  of  TNWs. 

Deployment  Limitations/Nuclear  Weapon  Free  Zones 

Deployment  T. imitations  In  the  recent  past,  during  arms  control  negotiations,  Russia  wanted  the 
creation  of  a  joint  statement  that  would  allow  for  the  exploration  of  possible  reductions  or  operational 
constraints  on  TNWs  and  SLCMs.  Specifically,  their  focus  has  been  to  establish  limits  on  deployment 
locations  or  range  capabilities  of  TNWs.  However,  the  US  wants  any  measures  relating  to  TNWs  and 
nuclear  SLCMs  limited  to  confidence-building  and  transparency  measures. 

According  to  Jacquelyn  Davis,  Charles  Perry,  and  Andrew  Davis  in  The  Looming  Alliance  Debate 
over  Nuclear  Weapons,  “it  is  possible  that  limitations  on  the  numbers  or  deployment  modalities  of  TNWs 
in  Europe  could  be  negotiated  in  the  near  future  with  obvious  implications  for  the  NATO  strategic  concept 
and  nuclear  risk-sharing  in  the  Alliance.  Hence,  while  maintaining  a  low-profile  policy  with  regard  to 
TNW  forces,  the  Alliance  nevertheless  needs  to  quietly  consider  its  options...”133  The  probabilities  on 
reaching  some  kind  of  agreement  on  deployment  limits  are  definitely  worth  considering  since  not  only 
Russia  is  interested  in  applying  yet  unidentified  arms  control  measures  to  NATO  TNWs.134  Likewise,  the 
US  and  its  Alliance  members  would  like  to  see  a  marketable  reduction  in  Russian  TNWs,  as  well  as 
placing  the  remainder  of  these  weapons  under  strict  transparency  and  control  regimes.135  Based  on  the 
analysis  of  the  threats  to  NATO,  the  aforementioned  desires  are  primarily  due  to  the  tenuous  state  of 
control  over  the  Russian  nuclear  complex  and  the  military’s  fall  from  grace  since  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Free  Zones.  If  expansion  of  NATO  cannot  be  avoided,  one  promising  approach 
which  could  induce  further  cooperation  and  negotiations  for  deeper  reductions  in  TNWs,  if  not  total 
elimination,  is  the  creation  of  a  Eastern  European  Nuclear-Weapon-Free  Zones  (NWFZ). 
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Background.  According  to  a  Canberra  Commission  report  on  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  Commission  contends  that  “nuclear-weapon-free  zones  are  part  of  the  architecture  that  can  usefully 
encourage  and  support  a  nuclear  weapon-free  world.”  136  It  states  further,  that  “the  spread  of  nuclear- 
weapon-free  zones  around  the  globe,  with  specific  mechanisms  to  answer  the  security  concerns  of  each 
region,  can  progressively  codify  the  transition  to  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.”137  The  NWFZs  are 
codified  by  treaty,  along  with  associated  protocols  contained  therein,  which  prohibit  testing,  manufacture, 
acquisition  or  stationing  of  any  nuclear  device,  as  well  as  ocean  dumping  of  radioactive  waste  in  the 
zone.138  Additionally,  once  ratified,  they  can  obligate  the  respective  parties  to  refrain  from  using  or 
threatening  to  use  any  nuclear  device  against  treaty  parties  within  the  zone-similar  to  negative  security 
assurances  observed  in  the  Non-Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  which  pledges  not  to  use  or  threaten 
the  use  against  non-nuclear  weapon  states.139  Like  other  measures,  there  are  several  weaknesses  with 
NWFZs.  They  are  as  follows: 

•  It  unrealistically  has  to  assume  the  existence  of  “generous”  nuclear  powers 

•  Zone  members  have  no  clear  method  to  enforce  compliance  or  alternative,  prevent 
noncompliance 

•  Nuclear  Nation  signatories  may  elect  to  withdraw  their  support 

•  Major  nuclear  powers  may  respect  a  zone  only  to  the  point  that  it  is  in  their 
combined  interest  not  to  cross  the  “nuclear  threshold” 

•  The  zone  could  not  penalize  a  guilty  party  once  identified 

•  Nuclear  states  have  not  had  adequate  incentives  to  change  their  option  to  decide  a 
conflict  with  nuclear  weapons 

•  Covert  successful  weapons  programs  could  be  conducted  by  a  zonal  member 

•  NFWZs  cannot  control  the  technical  capability  of  long  range  systems 

•  Does  not  regulate  those  weapons  launched  from  sea  or  air  platforms  locates  away 
from  a  zone. 

•  Does  not  change  the  perception  of  what  is  needed  as  a  deterrent1 40 


Of  all  the  proposals  sponsored  to  date-either  by  Russia  or  one  of  its  Clients-Europe  is  perhaps  the 
area  where  NWFZs  have  caused  the  most  distress.141  For  the  Russians,  a  NFWZ  could  satisfy  four 
objectives: 

•  Limit  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  strengthen  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
regimen 

•  Reduce  the  quantity  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  the  given  area 

•  Enhance  confidence  and  good  neighborliness  between  states  in  the  zone,  and 
establish  a  politically  stable  relations  between  them 

•  Consolidate  European  and  general  security142 
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Two  of  the  US  criteria,  however,  were  not  met  by  any  of  the  proposals  were  “that  all  states  whose 
participation  is  deemed  important  should  participate  and  that  establishment  of  a  NWFZ  should  not  disturb 
existing  security  arrangements  to  the  detriment  or  regional  and  international  security.  Furthermore,  the 
inclusion  of  NATO  members  in  many  of  the  proposals  clearly  disturbs  existing  security  arrangements  and 
contradicts  the  fundamental  principle  that  NATO  is  an  indivisible  strategic  identity.”'43 

Such  a  zone  was  proposed  by  Belarus  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1990  and  reiterated 
at  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  review  conference.144  According  to  the  proposal,  the  zone  would 
have  included  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  the  Slovak  Republic,  Hungary,  Baltic  states,  Belarus,  Ukraine, 
and  possibly  Moldova.  It  also  left  open  the  option  for  including  the  Balkans  and  Scandinavia.  Potter, 
believes,  “creation  of  the  zone  would  not  alleviate  Russia’s  concerns  about  NATO’s  smart  conventional 
weapons...  however,  it  could  be  viewed  by  the  Russian’s  as  a  confidence-builder.145 

NWFZs,  however,  create  a  dilemma  for  Official  US  policy.  Although  NWFZs  reinforce  the  global 
non-proliferation  consensus,  it  is  also  perceived  that  they  add  to  the  momentum  behind  denuclearization 
well  before  nuclear  powers  are  prepared  to  relinquish  their  own  nuclear  weapons.146  To  date,  official  US 
policy  toward  NWFZs  is  to  judge  each  zone  on  the  basis  of  seven  criteria:  (1)  Proposals  for  NWFZs  should 
originate  from  states  within  zone;  (2)  all  relevant  states  in  a  zone  should  participate;  (3)  adequate 
mechanisms  for  verifying  compliance  must  exist;  (4)  zones  should  not  disturb  existing  security 
arrangements;  (5)  zones  should  prohibit  the  development  or  possession  of  any  nuclear  explosive  devise; 

(6)  zones  should  not  infringe  on  the  exercise  of  rights  recognized  under  international  law,  particularly  the 
freedom  of  navigation,  innocent  passage  and  overflight;  and  (7)  zones  should  not  affect  the  rights  of 
parties  to  grant  transit  privileges,  port  calls  or  overflights.147  Even  if  all  these  criteria  are  met,  it  does  not 
warrant  immediate  US  participation.148  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  seven  criteria,  several  other 
important  military  considerations  are  basic  to  the  US  evaluation  of  any  NWFZ  proposal.  These  include: 

•  The  strategic  location  of  the  proposed  zone 

•  The  Russian  military  influence  in  the  area 

•  The  ability  of  the  US  to  deter  an  outside  threat  to  the  area;  the  proximity  of  forces, 
both  potentially  friendly  and  adversarial 

•  The  impact  of  giving  up  the  option  of  TNWs  in  the  area 

•  The  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  in  relation  to  the  actual  prohibition  on  stationing 
weapons  in  the  zone,  overflight  rights,  ports  access,  and  innocent  passage149 
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Proposal.  An  approach  that  may  benefit  both  the  US  and  Russia  is  the  creation  of  an  Eastern  Europe 
NWFZ  to  include  the  Baltics,  Belarus,  Ukraine,  Moldova,  and  the  Caucasus.  This  proposal  to  create  a 
NWFZ  in  Eastern  Europe  is  a  positive  response  to  new  conditions  that  merits  consideration  by  both  the 
US  and  Russia.  Both  Russia  and  the  US  would  have  three  choices  in  dealing  with  this  proposal  if  enacted: 
observe  the  requirements  and  not  operate  nuclear  weapons  in  the  region;  ignore  the  NWFZ  entirely  or 
partially;  and  refrain  from  operating  in  the  region  entirely.150 

Conditions  for  Implementation.  When  carefully  examined,  it  meets  most  goals,  is  not  threatening  or 
provocative,  could  lessen  Russia’s  reliance  on  its  TNWs,  creates  a  buffer  between  an  expanding  NATO 
and  Russia’s  door,  will  not  degrade  command  and  control  of  Russia’s  dispersed  TNWs,  and  does  not 
impact  on  NATO  territory.  Moreover,  the  East  European  NWFZs  can  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
nonproliferation  in  that  it  offers  a  means  to  overcome  NPT  weaknesses  and  discriminatory  effects. 
Additionally,  it  can  contribute  to  both  sides  national  security  concerns. 

Obstacles.  Although  Ukraine  and  Belarus  have  strongly  supported  the  establishment  of  such  a  zone 
in  the  past,  eagerness  to  join  NATO  may  well  induce  the  Eastern  democracies  to  pay  the  nuclear 
membership  price  and  refuse  to  enter  into  NWFZ  arrangements,  thereby  setting  the  stage  for  a  re- 
emergence  of  TNW  tensions  over  the  expansion  of  NATO  and  confrontation  with  Russia.  Additionally, 
Russia  may  view  the  establishment  of  an  Eastern  Europe  NWFZ  in  the  US  favor.  Lastly,  until  a 
rearrangement  and  full  accounting  of  Russian  TNWs  occurs,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  NATO  will 
adopt  a  different  strategic  concept  for  different  regions  of  Europe. 

In  sum,  this  Chapter  examined  creative  steps/proposals  for  consideration  in  the  further  reduction 
of  TNWs  in  Europe.  In  the  formalization  of  the  1991  unilateral  declarations,  the  first  and  most  critical 
avenue  for  this  approach  should  start  off  with  opening  routine  discussions  within  the  Alliance  in  the 
interest  of  greater  transparency  and  to  begin  identifying  the  contents  of  a  verification  and  reduction 
regime  that  can  incorporate  the  elements  of  the  1991  arms  reduction  declarations.  Once  established  and 
accepted  by  all  sides,  a  verification  regime  for  the  further  reduction  and  elimination  of  TNWs  should  fully 
exploit  potential  cooperative  measures  to  provide  the  desired  level  of  transparency,  build  added 
confidence,  and  defuse  any  situation  that  could  potentially  destabilize  the  US-Russian  strategic 
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relationship.  In  terms  of  alternative  assurances  through  reconstitution,  substitution  and  conventional 
options,  each  of  these  proposals  can  be  effectively  used  as  potential  models  for  the  development  of  future 
force  structures,  and  as  a  means  to  determine  both  militaiy  and  political  implications  should  the 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  TNWs  occur.  The  last  proposal  concerning  deployment  limitations  and  NWFZs, 
by  far,  is  most  unlikely,  but  identifies  yet  alternative  considerations  which  are  highly  dependent  on  the 
European  strategic  relationship  and  the  willingness  of  the  zonal  parties  to  fully  cooperate  with  the 
imposed  conditions. 
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V.  Conclusion 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War  to  the  present,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
European  geopolitical/military  environment.  A  change  that  refocused  the  US  and  NATO’s  attention  away 
from  a  major  peer  competitor  to  the  a  regional  threat  armed  with  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapons  and  ballistic  missile  delivery  systems  threats.  Similarly,  the  US  and  its  NATO  alliance  members 
have  witnessed  an  evolution  in  the  role  of  TNWs  as  a  warfighting  ability,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
deployment  in  the  1950s,  up  to  a  political  tool  in  the  deterrent  kitbag  of  the  ‘90s.  Moreover,  with  almost  a 
90  percent  reduction  of  US  TNWs  from  NATO’s  soil,  the  absence  of  a  peer  threat,  and  when  coupled  with 
the  increased  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  US  and  Russia,  it  has  become  profoundly  difficult  for  key 
American  and  European  decisionmakers  to  articulate  reasons  on  whether  or  not  there  still  exists  a 
requirement  to  reexamine  our  military  and  deterrence  strategy  concerning  the  future  role  and  employment 
of  TNWs  systems  abroad. 

Additionally,  impending  budget  and  force  restructuring  cuts  raise  the  question  on  whether  a  tactical 
role  for  nuclear  weapons  is  in  fact  still  feasible.  Outside  of  the  counterproliferation  cottage  market  inside 
the  beltway,  only  the  enlargement  of  NATO  has  drawn  any  attention  to  the  utilization  or  role  of  remaining 
TNWs. 

Utility  of  TNWs 

Just  as  NATO  recognized  in  the  late  1950s,  that  a  true  mix  of  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons 
provide  the  best  deterrence-the  same  holds  true  today.  However,  it  comes  at  a  steeper  price  and  does  not 
necessarily  require  the  forward  deployment  of  US  TNWs.  In  the  wake  of  a  substantially  reduced 
conventional  threat,  NATO’s  opportunity  to  consider  other  innovative  approaches  in  the  development  of 
its  Strategic  Concept  is  upon  us.  Creative  steps/proposals  worthy  for  consideration  in  the  further 
reduction  of  TNWs  in  Europe  include:  formalization  of  the  1991  unilateral  declarations;  establishing  a 
reduction  and  verification  regime;  alternative  assurances  through  reconstitution  and  substitution;  and 
deployment  limitations  and  nuclear  weapons  free  zones  (NWFZs).  Meanwhile,  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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as  long  as  some  nations  possess  nuclear,  biological  or  chemical  weapons,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that 
competing  neighbors  will  try  to  acquire  them.  TNWs,  in  this  case,  provide  an  indispensable  alternative  in 
deterring  the  threatened  use  of  WMD  against  national  interests.  Moreover,  when  coupled  with  a  superior 
conventional  capability,  theater  missile  defense,  global  consensus,  and  a  highly  survivable  second  strike 
capability,  TNWs  will  continue  to  enhance  the  ability  to  properly  safeguard  our  interests  abroad  and  on 
the  periphery.  However,  we  need  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  conceivable  options  in  the  use  of  TNWs. 

As  discussed  throughout  this  monograph,  other  reasons  for  the  continued  utility  of  nuclear  weapons 
are  as  follows: 

•  Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  collapsed,  the  reemergence  of  a  revanchist  Russia  should  not  be 
discounted 

•  They  act  as  a  deterrent  against  rogue  states  which  may  acquire  or  develop  WMD 

•  They  provide  security  and  stability 

•  They  need  to  be  retained  in  order  to  control  geopolitical  competition  in  certain  areas  as  Europe, 
wherein  the  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  such  competition  might  become  more  intense 

•  The  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  grants  certain  nations  a  unique  status  in  the  international 
arena 

•  Nuclear  weapons  need  to  be  retained  in  order  to  avoid  large-scale  conventional  conflicts  between 
major  nuclear  powers 

•  A  narrowing  of  nuclear  roles  and  reductions  in  nuclear  forces  can  encourage  proliferation.151 
Meanwhile,  these  factors,  when  coupled  with  the  idea  that  traditional  concepts  of  deterrence  have  also 
been  eroded  in  the  wake  of  qualitative  advances  in  conventional  capabilities  and  in  the  absence  of  a  viable 
threat  to  our  survival,  suggest  that  careful  investigation  needs  to  be  made  to  determine  our  future  reliance 
on  TNWs  and  into  future  opportunities  to  further  reduce  existing  inventories. 

Key  Observations 

Future  Role  of  TNWs.  As  the  debate  on  the  viability  of  TNWs  into  the  21“  century  continues,  the 
decisions  on  several  interrelated  issues  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  role  of  these  weapons:  clearly 
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outlining  the  future  role  of  theater  nuclear  weapons  in  US  military  strategy;  articulating  the  military  and 
political  rationales  for  maintaining  the  capability;  developing  a  long-term  nonproliferation  strategy  to 
include  considerations  on  the  employment  of  theater  nuclear  weapons;  and  ensuring  a  credible  deterrence 
strategy  against  NBC  armed  regional  threats.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  likely  to  play  an  increasing  role  in  Russia. 

Future  Force  Structure.  Consideration  of  future  NBC  armed  threats  should  become  a  critical  factor 
in  defining  the  shape  and  design  of  future  forces.  From  now  until  well  into  the  21st  Century,  the  US 
should  retain  a  limited  number  of  TNWs,  yet  to  be  determined,  as  part  of  its  deterrence  strategy  to  hold 
future  aggressors  at  risk.  This  is  largely  based  on  a  flexible  response  strategy  that  requires  that  the  US 
maintain  a  broad  spectrum  of  nuclear  weapon  employment  options  available  for  planning.. 

Nuclear  Employment  Policy.  US  and  Allied  defense  planners  must  carefully  analyze  the  constantly 
changing  geopolitical  and  military  landscape  to  ensure  well-informed  decisions  on  actions  that  may 
warrant  a  redesign  of  existing  deterrence  strategies  to  developing  regional  challenges.  Specifically,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  develop  and  update  regional  and  regime-specific  deterrent  strategies  taking  into 
account  a  broad  spectrum  of  internal  and  external  dynamics  of  the  potential  aggressor  that  is  critical  to 
achieve  success. 

US  Security  Guarantee.  Given  the  projected  increase  of  potential  threats  armed  with  NBC  over  the 
next  10  to  15  years,  the  US  needs  to  closely  examine  its  extended  nuclear  security  guarantee  to  its  allies, 
weigh  the  potential  costs,  alternative  options,  and  determine  if  it  the  forward  deployment  of  TNWs  will 
remain  a  central  feature  of  future  US  and  NATO  defense  strategy. 

Alternative  Considerations.  Should  alternative  (Reconstitution,  substitution,  or  advanced 
conventional  weapon  capabilities)  options  prove  just  as  capable  in  both  a  deterrent  and  warfighting  role, 
and  seen  as  politically  acceptable  among  our  allies  and  coalition  members,  only  then  should 
considerations  be  entertained  on  the  withdrawal  and  eventual  elimination  of  TNWs.  If  and  when  the  US 
decides  to  eliminate  its  remaining  TNWs,  it  must  be  prepared  to  look  toward  other  nuclear  weapons 
systems  (i.e.  off-shore  systems)  to  pick  up  “the  role  once  assigned  to  TNWs,  should  the  need  arise.”  152 
Until  that  time,  however,  the  US  must  be  prepared  to  employ  TNWs  as  one  of  its  many  deterrent  tools  to 
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deter  future  NBC  threats.  Bottomline  is  that  from  now  until  well  into  the  future,  the  combination  of 
conventional  precision-strike  weaponry  and  TNWs  still  act  as  a  defining  influence  during  uncertain  times. 
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